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Criteria of Rural Community Formation 


Dwight Sanderson* 


ABSTRACT 


The rural community is an emergent sociological concept. The use of the rural com- 
munity as the school attendance unit will tend to institutionalize it. Rural school consoli- 
dation may seriously impair rural community life if based solely on so-called efficiency. 
The importance of the rural community as a cultural unit in modern society is stressed. 
Rural sociologists have a responsibility to see that rural communities be established on 
sound sociological principles. Four criteria for the areas of rural communities are ad- 
vanced as a means for obtaining constructive discussion. These are based on the ideas of 
relative self-sufficiency, opportunity for personal association, and pooling of resources for 
desired institutions. The development of such standards and the mapping of rural com- 
munities is an important function of state and county planning boards and should be made 
a feature of the county land use planning committees being established by the agricultural 
extension services. 

During the past twenty-five years the rural community has become a 
major concept in rural social organization. Prior to that time it was 
the unusual locality where people felt any community ties. There were 
farms, open-country neighborhoods, hamlets, and villages, but there 
was, with few exceptions, little sense of interdependence between 
them. Particularly since the World War and the advent of hard roads 
and automobiles there has been a growing centralization of social and 
economic life of the countryside in the villages. Better social services 
and facilities have been developed on a community basis to satisfy the 
growing number of interests which villagers and farmers have in com- 
mon, but which they cannot support separately. This has been largely 
influenced by rising standards with regard to rural institutions, the 
school, the church, and the store. 

It must be frankly recognized, however, that the rural community is 
an emergent group; it is in the process of becoming. Although in many 
sections there is a geographical basis for the development of the rural 
community as a unit of association, there are other sections where this 
is not evident. The rural community is not a legal unit, as is the village 
community in Europe, or the incorporated village or city municipality 
in this country. In the early New England colonies rural society was 


* Professor and Head of Department of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University. 
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composed of village communities, of which the church was the center; 
when a new church was located, the community was divided accordingly. 
In those days the church was the community institution. But this was 
not the case in the settlement of the Middle West, where both churches 
and schools were scattered over the open country. The store was the 
peculiar institution of the village, and the village was chiefly a trading 
center. With the growth of consolidated schools and high schools, the 
school is now becoming the central institution of the rural community, 
and is the most influential factor in determining community boundaries. 

This tendency is not peculiar to the rural community, for Lewis Mum- 
ford holds that whereas the church and the factory were the central 
institutions of the city in the past, in the city of the future the school 
should be the “essential nucleus of the new community.”* 

Up to this time the movement for school consolidation has in most 
states been permissive and has gone on according to the desires of the 
local constituency. At present, however, there is beginning to be a 
definite movement for the general adoption of consolidated schools or 
at least centralized administrative districts. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the recent movement in West Virginia, and in the reports of 
the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York, and of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. Both of these reports definitely recommend the reorganiza- 
tion of the rural school district, abandoning the one-room school district 
for a larger administrative unit. They also favor a larger attendance unit 
in most circumstances, although they are careful to advocate no uniform 
or specific plan of school consolidation, which should be determined by 
regional conditions. 

The report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education says: 
“In rural areas, the school system should be as efficiently organized and 
as well supported as in urban areas; so far as feasible, school attendance 
areas should follow community lines.” And again, ‘Careful community 
planning is the necessary basis for a successful program of district re- 
organization, but in general, every State that has not done so should 
give attention to the enlargement of the local school administrative 


units.’’* 


1 Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (New York, 1938), p. 472. 
2 Advisory Committee on Education, Report 75th Congress, 3rd Session, House Docu- 


ment 529, p. 12, 1938, Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office. 
8 Ibid, p. 41. 
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From the standpoint of the rural community the chief importance 
of this movement lies in the fact that the educational leaders of the 
country are definitely agreed that the one-room school district cannot 
afford the necessary educational facilities and that school administration 
should be organized on community lines insofar as possible. Hereto- 
fore the basic institutional pattern of rural life has been that of the 
one-room school district and the country church, both neighborhood 
institutions. The new plan to which educational leaders are now com- 
mitted, and to implement which they are now seeking legislation, will 
definitely establish the rural community as the unit of school administra- 
tion. To the extent that this occurs, it will institutionalize the rural 
community, whether it be recognized for other governmental purposes 
or not, for the school is the outstanding public institution of rural life, 
and in it the common interests of the people center more than in any 
other. As this process goes on, with investments being made in new 
buildings and local loyalties becoming rearranged, the whole pattern of 
rural life will become more or less fixed for generations, just as the 
one-room neighborhood school district has largely determined the pat- 
tern of rural life during the past century.* It is of the utmost importance 
therefore that in this period of transition rural sociologists give serious 
consideration to the implications of this movement and that they make 
whatever contribution they can to ensure that the new patterns are 
based on the best sociological knowledge available. 

The opportunity and obligation of rural sociologists to assist in 
planning this program has been specifically recognized by the President's 
Advisory Committee and is a definite challenge to them. Says the Com- 
mittee: “These plans should be prepared by the State departments 
of education in co-operation with other appropriate agencies of each 
State, such as the local school authorities, the colleges of education, the 


“Upon this point of the difficulty of changing institutions in which a large investment 
has been made in the physical plant, Lewis Mumford (0). cit., pp. 440, 441) has made the 
following keen observations: 

“The more the energies of a communi‘y become immobilized in ponderous material struc- 
tures, the less ready is it to adjust itselr to mew emergencies and to take advantage of new 
possibilities. 

“It follows that every proposal to elaborate the physical shell of the community should 
be critically examined, the social alternatives to the mechanical means proposed should be 
canvassed, or the possibility of simpler and lighter mechanical equipment—decentralized 
rather than centralized, small rather than big—should be examined. . . . One of the most 
impressive advantages the small city has over the overgrown metropolis consists in the fact 
that it does not stagger under such a burden of capital outlays in non-productive utilities.” 
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departments of rural sociology and agricultural economics in colleges 
and universities, State and local planning boards, and organizations of 
parents, farmers, and other citizen groups.’* And again: ‘The basic 
research needed for educational planning should to a large extent be 
carried on by educational agencies, Federal, State, local, and private. 
Among these agencies, the departments of rural sociology and of agri- 
cultural and home economics in the land-grant colleges should be 
included.’”* 

When the educational leaders agree that the rural community should 
be the unit of school administration,’ they have stated a principle for 
the organization of rural education which will have a major influence 
on all phases of rural social organization, but one which is an objective 
rather than a specific rule. For there is no one type of rural community 
which may be used as the basis of redistricting the schools. To deter- 
mine the type of rural community which is best adapted to meet the 
needs of each situation, will require a new statement of the aims and 
values of rural education and a new appraisal of what the specific 
values of different types of rural communities are. We face, then, the 
problem of our topic—the Criteria of Rural Community Formation. 

We are well aware that within the arbitrary census definition of the 
term rural, including all aggregations of under 2,500 persons, there is a 
wide variation in the size of rural communities. According to a recent 
unpublished study of the rural centers in the United States by Dr. Paul 
H. Landis, about two-thirds (65.7 per cent) of all rural centers are 
places of under 250 inhabitants; a little over one-fourth (26.4 per cent) 
are villages of from 250 to 1,000; and about one-twelfth (7.9 per cent) 
are larger villages of from 1,000 to 2,500 persons. If we disregard 
the so-called hamlets of under 250 inhabitants, 77 per cent of the re- 
maining villages are places of from 250 to 1,000 inhabitants, and less 
than a fourth (23 per cent) are larger villages of over 1,000. Probably 
there are as many more persons in the open-country areas which the 
villages serve. Large numbers of these smaller villages now contain 
gtade schools or small high schools. The question is, to what extent 
can the rural communities of which these smaller villages are the centers 
support a satisfactory type of school? It is well known that at present 

5 Op. cit., p. 42. 

© Ibid, p. 122. 


7 See American Association of School Administrators, Yearbook for 1939, Washington, 
D. C., National Education Association, February, 1939. 
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there are thousands of small rural high schools with 50 to 100 pupils, 
which are too small for efficient secondary education. There are, in 
addition, more small graded schools whose pupils might have better 
advantages if transported to larger centralized schools. Indeed, the 
most recent (1936) estimate shows that nearly one-half (46.4 per cent) 
of the rural high schools have less than 100 pupils. Obviously many 
of these small schools should be consolidated wherever transportation 
is feasible, insofar as efficiency of school work is concerned. Such a 
proposal, however, immediately meets the determined opposition of 
the communities affected. They say, with reason, that if the school is 
moved to another community center it will remove the cornerstone of 
their community life. Many of the smaller villages are declining as 
economic centers. Is it desirable frankly to adopt a policy that the 
smaller centers cannot compete with the larger villages and hasten the 
process of social reorganization? If so, just where is the line to be 
drawn, and what criteria are to be used in making a decision in the 
very many cases in which it is difficult to predict just what the future 
development may be? 

In general, school administrators have been inclined to approach this 
problem too largely from the standpoint of so-called efficiency. Eff- 
ciency, from their standpoint, may be considered either in terms of 
cost per pupil or the school tax rate, or in terms of the curriculum 
which is thought to be essential for the minimum of a desirable educa- 
tion in primary or secondary schools. It is a question however when this 
problem is approached from the standpoint of the best interests of rural 
society, from what may be called the sociological viewpoint, whether 
sO narrow a view of efficiency can be maintained. Upon this point the 
New York Regents’ Inquiry has made an excellent statement with re- 
gard to ‘“The Proper Size School District for New York State:” 

“Every school district should,” it says, 

1. Contain enough children so that a well-balanced, elementary and high school 
program can be maintained economically ; 

2. Be so arranged geographically that schools may be conveniently located and 
transportation, where necessary, easily arranged without requiring long 
routes ; 

3. Contain sufficient assessed valuation and taxpaying capacity to carry the bulk 
of the school program ; 

4. Coincide as far as possible with the natural community boundaries and where 
possible, with local government units so that co-operative services may be 
arranged, particularly in connection with health, traffic control, planning, 
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recreation, the joint use of plant, and proper management of public debt; 
5. Keep the schools and the government of the schools close to the people so 
that the citizens generally, including the parents and taxpayers, may know 
what their schools are doing, may have an effective voice in the school pro- 
gtam, and may participate in the community use of the school building. 


These last two factors, relation of the school to the natural community and 
closeness of the school to the people, are of first-rate educational significance and 
are not to be sacrificed in the interest of “efficiency.” If such a sacrifice is made 
to establish economical districts, we will find in a generation that something 
of deep significance which money cannot buy has been destroyed.® 


The last paragraph of the Committee’s comment is particularly im- 
portant for the analysis of our problem, and raises the question as to 
what constitutes the educational significance of the rural community. 
In recent years our concept of the role of the school in the educational 
process in contrast to the influence of other institutions and agencies, 
has been undergoing a radical change. We first thought of the school 
as being a means for intellectual training, for learning the three R’s. 
Then we added the idea of training for citizenship; but we found that 
citizenship cannot be inculcated merely through knowledge, that it 
must involve the formation of desirable habits and attitudes; in short, 
that it involves the whole matter of personality or character. We have 
therefore been led to a broader statement of the aims of public educa- 
tion. When this broader aim is adopted the school at once becomes 
aware that the family, the play group, the church, and the local commu- 
nity are all important agencies in the educational process. Both the 
school and the family function within the local community. It is in 
the composite life of the local community that the standards of social 
control are developed. The attitudes, ideals, and mores of the local 
community are of fundamental importance in conditioning the person- 
ality and socializing the individual. The importance of the community 
in the educational process is, therefore, being made a central idea in 
the educational philosophy of many of our more progressive school 
administrators.° 


8“A Home Rule Method of Improving School District Organization,” Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York, mimeographed 
(New York, 1938) pp. 15, 18. 

®See Joseph K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of Education (New York, 1929), pp. 
427-28; R. E. Langfitt, F. W. Cyr, and N. W. Newsom, The Small High School at Work 
(New York, 1936), pp. 11, 374, Chapters I and XVIII; Charles D. Lewis, The Rural 
Community and Its Schools (New York, 1937); and 1939 Yearbook of the Am. Assn. of 
School Administrators. 
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If this philosophy of school-community interdependence is correct, 
it would seem improbable that the school can successfully educate its 
pupils if it is outside the natural community. If school consolidation 
is effected upon the sole basis of so-called efficiency, either as to cost 
or curriculum, the importance of the community relation tends to be 
ignored. It is possible to give a certain type of education to pupils out- 
side their home communities, as is done at a boarding school, but 
placing the school outside the community alienates community interest 
and control and the pupil is in much the same relation to it as the rural 
patron is to a city department store—he goes to a school, which is out- 
side his area of experience and his natural ties, to buy a certain type of 
schooling. 

If this be true, and granting that it is impossible to have a satisfactory 
school in every small village, it may be still better to have smaller 
schools within limits of minimum efficiency and practicable cost, even 
though the cost is higher and they are not as efficient as the larger 
schools, in order to keep them closely related to community life.*° 
Many small communities will have to be assimilated into larger commu- 
nities, but the size of the latter should be limited by the area within 
which people can associate naturally in the everyday social and economic 
life of the community. This area may, in time, change, but its 
coalescence should not be unduly forced or the community values for 
the educational process will be disassociated or lost. Obviously, no 
hard and fast rule or principle for the solution of this difficulty can 
be prescribed, but it would seem that the consolidation of institutions 
of the small community should be effected only when the consolidated 
institutions of the larger community will serve the social and economic 
needs of the people better and more satisfactorily and will enable them 
to have a primary community of interests in the larger community be- 
cause they feel that it does give them better social facilities and a larger 
association. The true community must have common interests. If there 

10 The inability of the over-large school to articulate with community life is equally true 
in the city according to Lewis Mumford, who says: “. . . the notion of making education 
‘economical’ or ‘comprehensive’ by creating megalopolitan buildings holding from 1500 
to 3000 pupils, and then expanding the scale of the neighborhood so that it can bestow a 
sufficient number of children on these buildings may be dismissed as a typical megalopolitan 
perversion. A neighborhood should be an area within the scope and interest of a preado- 
lescent child; such that daily life can have unity and significance for him, as representation 
of the larger social whole; and accordingly a special effort should be made in the design of 


neighborhoods to incorporate in them those light industries which directly subserve neigh- 
borhood life.” (Op. cit., pp. 472-3.) 
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is a considerable area or group which does not participate in the 
responsibilities of the common welfare, it is outside the true community, 
whatever its geographical location may be with regard to established 
legal boundaries. 

The importance of the community as a cultural unit for social control 
is being increasingly recognized by critics of our modern urban-domi- 
nated society and is one of the chief values of rural over urban society. 
That the situation in the rural community gives a more definite social 
control is too well known to need argument. The lack of any pervading 
loyalty to established usages, and the free individualism of the metro- 
politan city, is one of the weaknesses of modern city life which is con- 
stantly emphasized. This theme pervades the analysis of Lewis Mum- 
ford in his recent book, The Culture of Cities. He believes that 
smaller cities make possible a better community life. This has also been 
explicitly stated by J. K. Hart: 

Most of our cities are now “‘states of confusion,” without bounds or pat- 
terns of serious care for the moral and spiritual wastelands they encompass. 
The group has a pattern. The community has a pattern. In each of these the 
individual member could find meanings for his own guidance. The city has no 
pattern; it is a conglomeration. In it the individual can find no pattern—or 
rather he could find many, many patterns, bits of old group and community 
patterns, but no city pattern. He has, therefore, no city morality, no city mind. 
He still has the morality of his group, predatory or otherwise; he still has the 
mind of his nurture, provincial or primitive.’* 

In contrast, in discussing the Greek community, Hart lays down two 
criteria of a community: “A community must have, first, a terrain large 
enough to permit diversity and variety, both in its natural resources 
and in its provision for diverse forms of social living; yet, at the same 
time, it must be small enough to permit all who live in it to know one 
another at first hand. . . . a community will combine in itself those 
two fundamental human values; the unity of the primitive group with 
the complexity of diverse populations.””* 

I have elsewhere** summarized the argument of Josiah Royce con- 
cerning the origin of the ethical standards of the individual in the social 
standards of the community, which is particularly apparent in the closely 


11 See my review of this in Rural Sociology, U1 (September, 1938), p. 340. 
12 Joseph K. Hart, Mind in Transition (New York, 1938), p. 107. 

18 Ibid, p. 79. 

14 Dwight Sanderson, The Rural Community (Boston, 1932) pp. 621-24. 
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knit rural community, where people are known to each other, and where 
social control is sometimes so irksome to the more rebellious individuals 
that they migrate to cities to be freed from it. It is this ability of the 
rural community to exercise a definite social control through its own 
community pattern of behavior and to form a public opinion through 
interchange of views of its different elements, which makes the develop- 
ment of the rural community of peculiar value for the preservation of 
true democracy in modern society. The city is too easily dominated by 
mass psychology. Its people are swayed by the clever appeals and sug- 
gestions of the demagogue. The masses who have lost their old ties 
of social control, and who are unable to grasp the complexities of urban 
life and to function successfully, are willing to accept the authority of 
the self-appointed Nazi or Fascist leader, who promises them deliver- 
ance from their frustration. But in the rural community it is possible 
for the citizen to grasp the local situation, to do his own thinking and 
be less swayed by public opinion, and to have a definite, even if humble, 
part in the community life and activities. The ordinary individual may 
have a satisfying status in a rural community. To achieve this is much 
more difficult in the large city. This is not saying that these possibilities 
are by any means always or even generally realized in rural communities; 
however, they are realized to a very considerable extent, and there is 
the possibility of developing a fine type of social organization, which is 
much more difficult in the large city. Modern civilization, particularly 
in cities, suffers from an uncontrolled individualism, and we see the 
necessity for recreating loyalty and devotion to the common welfare, if 
we are to maintain the basic values of a satisfying culture. The rural 
community which has sufficient size to maintain the necessary institu- 
tions and to adapt them to modern needs, but which is not too large to 
prevent personal acquaintance and participation in the common life, 
has the best conditions for inspiring devotion to community welfare, 
for developing a fine type of culture and thus becoming a stabilizing 
influence in modern society. Because of the predominant influence of 
the city in contemporary Western civilization, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that a virile community life be built up in the rural areas. Nor 
should this development of rural communities be regarded or motivated 
as a mere nostalgia for the supposedly “good old days” of the past. 
Rather it should be developed as the best means whereby the people on 
the land may build up a new social organization which will give them a 
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distinctive culture, making use of the utilities of modern civilization,”* 
but not being dominated by them. 

Because the concept of the rural community, now being adopted by 
educational leaders and being accepted by the rural public, has been 
largely created by the work of rural sociologists, they have a peculiar 
responsibility for aiding in the realization of its potentialities, and of 
seeing that it be fairly tested as a means for better rural social organi- 
zation. 

The preceding discussion has emphasized the place of the school as a 
central factor in rural community formation because the issues involved 
in the redistricting of schools most clearly focus the problems involved 
and are pressing immediately for solution. The same general principles 
may be applied, however, to the consideration of the centralization of 
other rural institutions and organizations. Thus in the field of the 
church, the larger parish which provides for the teamwork of the indi- 
vidual parishes in a larger community area, furnishes a means of joint, 
centralized administration to accomplish certain purposes, such as the 
employment of a director of week-day religious education, which the 
individual rural church cannot support. Like the larger school district, 
it makes possible the equalization of costs so that better religious facili- 
ties may be given the poorer districts of the larger community through 
the larger area of support and through the possibility of an interchange 
of specialized services of resident pastors and their assistants. Likewise 
the larger rural community can support an efficient motorized fire service, 
an asset which is forming an important factor in promoting community 
organization in many places. ‘The possibilities of the rural community as 
a unit for organizing better medical and nursing services are still in the 
exploratory stage, but have distinct promise when a better method of 
equalizing the cost of medical attendance to those farthest from the vil- 
lage centers can be invented. Rural library service has already been 
vastly improved where it has been organized with the county as a unit, 
but this centralization by no means implies the closing of the community 
library. Indeed, it may be strengthened, particularly when it can be as- 
sociated with a consolidated school. 

It is not our province to analyze the problems involved in the adapta- 
tion of these and other institutions and organizations to the larger rural 
community which will result from the general centralization of school 


15 Cf. R. M. Maclver, Society, a Textbook of Sociology (New York, 1937), pp. 272 ff., 
for a distinction between culture and civilization. 
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districts. It is rather to indicate that principles and criteria must be es- 
tablished which will give due consideration to making it possible for 
institutions to function more adequately in the larger community. 

The statement, made above, of a principle to govern the consolidation 
of community institutions, was phrased in very broad terms, positive in 
their implications, but giving negative rather than specific criteria for the 
formation of larger communities. As a result of our discussion, is it pos- 
sible to make a more positive statement of criteria which seem to warrant 
the mergence of smaller communities into larger units? This cannot be 
done with any degree of assurance. My objective will have been accom- 
plished if the following statement of criteria may incite others to make 
similar attempts, and to undertake systematic research which will enable 
us to throw the light of well-established facts upon the problems in- 
volved, so that out of it all there may evolve some agreement as to what 
principles are valid and useful for guiding public policy in this most 
important field. 

Assuming that the rural community will usually, but not necessarily, 
consist of a village and the tributary open-country, it should have: 

1. A geographic area in which there may be habitual association of 
its people in the chief interests of everyday life, and in participation in 
its institutions and organizations. 

2. An area with a sufficient constituency, or ‘‘volume of business,” to 
permit a specialization of functions which small communities cannot 
support. 

3. An area with sufficient wealth to support its institutions, or, lacking 
this, an area which is a natural unit for commanding the best invest- 
ment of outside aid, governmental or private. 

4. An area in which the common interests and resources warrant an 
equalization of costs so as to afford adequate institutional services to all 
parts of the area. 

These criteria may be summed up in terms of relative self-sufficiency, 
opportunity for personal association, and pooling of resources for de- 
sired institutions. 

Finally, the discovery of such areas as will meet these and other cri- 
teria of the rural community, should become a major objective of state 
planning boards, and has already been undertaken by some of them. 
Without local communities which can evaluate and utilize their plans, 
their studies will have been in vain. This relation has been so well en- 
visaged by Lewis Mumford that I cannot do better than quote him. He 
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holds that planning involves four stages, the first three of which are sur- 
veying the situation, the evaluation of needs and purposes, and recon- 
struction and projection, but which he holds are only preliminary. 


A final stage must follow, which involves the intelligent absorption of the plan 
by the community and its translation into action through the appropriate political 
and economic agencies. . . . Nor can a plan, as such, provide for its own fulfill- 
ment; to emerge as a reorganizing agent, it must help conjure up and re-educate 
the very groups and personalities that will bring it to fruition. . . . Regional plans 
are instruments of communal education; and without that education, they can 
look forward only to partial achievement. Failing intelligent participation and 
understanding, at every stage in the process, from the smallest unit up, regional 
plans must remain inert.*¢ 

Once the human scale is overpassed, once the concrete fact disappears from 
view, knowledge becomes remote, abstract and overwhelming; a lifetime's effort 
will not provide sufficient grasp of the environment. The more people who are 
thrust together in a limited area, without organic relationships, without a means 
of achieving an autonomous education or preserving autonomous political activi- 
ties in their working and living relations, the more must they become subject to 
external routine and manipulation. The resorption of scientific knowledge and 
the resorption of government must go hand in hand. We must create in every 
region people who will be accustomed, from school onward, to humanist atti- 
tudes, cooperative methods, rational controls. These people will know in detail 
where they live and how they live; they will be united by a common feeling for 
their landscape, their literature and language, their local ways, and out of their 
own self-respect they will have a sympathetic understanding with other regions 
and different local peculiarities. They will be actively interested in the form and 
culture of their locality, which means their community and their own personali- 
ties. Such people will contribute to our land-planning, our industry planning, 
and our community planning the authority of their own understanding, and the 
pressure of their own desires. Without them, planning is a barren externalism.** 


The current movement of the federal department of agriculture and 
the state extension services to promote county agricultural planning 
boards is based on this general philosophy of planning. If the move- 
ment can be enlarged to include the planning of better rural life as well 
as the agricultural industry, it will inevitably face the need of rural com- 
munity planning, and in such a program rural sociologists have a unique 
opportunity for aiding in the reshaping of rural communities and in the 
building of a finer rural culture. 


16 Lewis Mumford, op. cit., p. 380. 
17 [bid., p. 386. 
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ABSTRACT 


Families on seven recently established rural resettlement projects were interviewed to 
determine trends in community development. The social activities of settlers in their new 
surroundings were compared with those in the communities of residence previous to resettle- 
ment. Also the activities of families in an Indian-Mexican village, a Dutch truck farming 
community, and an area on an irrigation project were studied for comparative purposes. 

Preliminary analysis indicates that the families on the resettlement projects are developing 
a community life which is in many respects unique. Blood relationship ties among asso- 
ciating families were not so common, but associating families lived closer together geo- 
graphically, were more dependent upon one another for various types of assistance and in 
more instances had children which played together than was the case in the other commu- 
nities. The sociologist has much to contribute both in the selection of settlers for resettle- 
ment projects and forestalling community disintegration on them. 


POSSIBLE TRENDS OF DEVELOPMENT 


When families, most of which are unacquainted, take up their resi- 
dences in an uninhabited rural area in the United States, what type of 
local society and culture will evolve? What will be the significant trends 
in the development of institutions and informal associations and the 
level of living of the settlers?* What will be the fundamental changes in 
attitudes? The present study when completed should throw some light 
upon these problems.’ The aspects of the problems which will receive 
major emphasis are related to possible trends of development toward 
one of two extreme types. Since this study was set up with these pos- 


* Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

1 The level of living on the resettlement projects has been treated in “Standards of Liv- 
ing of the Residents of Seven Rural Resettlement Communities,” by C. P. Loomis and 
Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., U. S. D. A. Social Research Report No. XI. See also, C. P. 
Loomis and O. E. Leonard, “Standards of Living in an Indian-Mexican Village and on a 
Reclamation Project,” U.S. D. A. Social Research Report No. XIV, September, 1938. 

2 Dr. Carl C. Taylor is responsible for initiating these studies of resettlement communi- 
ties. Upon his suggestion the study of German resettlement, begun in 1934, resulted in the 
U. S. D. A. publication, “The Modern Resettlement Movement in Germany.” The present 
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sible extremes in mind, they are briefly sketched here and occasional 
reference is made to them in the course of the following pages.° 

Type A. It is conceivable, though improbable, that the settlers might 
in their activities on the projects all follow chiefly the “rational pursuit 
of individual self interest.’’ All persons in all of their actions might be 
motivated as are buyers and sellers at the market place. Theoretically, 
most of the settlers moved to the projects because they were thus moti- 
vated. They believed that they were bettering their own lot. If all set- 
tlers were to continue to be thus motivated, it is probable that all formal 
and informal types of relationship would, in large measure, take the 
form of contracts enforced only in order that individuals might pursue 
such rational ends. The role of ritual, institutional religion, custom, 
tradition, and attitudes requiring individual self-sacrifice for the good of 
the group, would be small. The only ultimate value of importance 
would be that of rational efficiency in satisfying individual wants. All 
organizations would be of a strictly utility nature and in most cases 
based upon special interests. Individuals would be bound to groups other 
than the immediate families only insofar as such relationships profited 
the individuals. Only a small part of their personalities would be fused 
into the groups of which they are a part. Of course, such a development 
could never be carried so far that all actions would be motivated by ra- 
tional self-interest and efficiency. It does, however, represent a polar 
type or one alternative in a dichotomy of extreme types.* 


article includes preliminary data prepared for U. S. D. A. Social Research Report No. 
XVIII, entitled, “Social Relationships and Institutions in Seven New Rural Communities,” 
by C. P. Loomis and Dwight M. Davidson, Jr. The author is indebted to Dr. Taylor for 
making available the necessary facilities for this study, as well as the many personal sug- 
gestions in the preparation of these reports. The author, however, takes full responsibility 
for interpretations, as well as modes of analysis and presentation of the data. It should 
further be explained that the author has in mind no rigid definition of a community. R. M. 
Maclver’s definition has been as useful as any for present purposes in Society, Its Structure 
and Changes, p. 9: “Any circle of people who live together, who belong together, so that 
they share, not this or that particular interest, but a whole set of interests wide enough and 
complete enough to include their lives, is a community.” 

8 If it be a breach in scientific principles to start with this orientation, it is only fair to 
the reader that it be mentioned at the outset. Whether it be a breach or not, a description 
of the points of departure and the sources of these should explain why certain methods of 
analysis are introduced. In the future, as the larger study progresses, it is hoped that the 
facts themselves will reveal the efficacy or inefficacy of these conceptual tools and that 
theory and fact may be mutually interwoven into a more adequate conceptualization. 

#It would, of course, result in an over-simplification if a frame of reference based solely 
upon a continuum between the poles of only one dichotomy were used. However, dicho- 
tomies have often proved useful to sociology. Max Weber’s schemenology included a third 
category Kampf (conflict). Sorokin’s trilogy includes familistic, contractual, and compul- 
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Type B. Over against this type of local society may be set that in 
which the “rational pursuit of self-interest” is at a minimum, but other 
values such as those necessary for the perpetuation of friendship, the 
family, and other groups which do not always further the cause of ra- 
tional self-interest, receive major emphasis. If a resettlement community 
became so well integrated that its members were related to one another 
organically as are the members of powerful families, this type would be 
approached. The settlers and their families would then have attitudes 
of unselfishness and altruism toward their neighbors which would often 
be incompatible with rational self-interest. They would tend all to be- 
long to the same organizations and to be united by the same bonds and 
interests; so that group homogeniety and solidarity would prevail. They 
would stand together in weal and woe. If they were similar to most 
existing groups with these characteristics, they would be religious, revere 
tradition, and perform the most important functions of life according 
to customary procedures without conscious rational reflection or criti- 
cism. For them there would be other values greater than self-aggrand- 
izement and no individual sacrifice would be too great in order to pre- 
serve the community or ‘““we’’ group. 

Of course, none of the projects will develop such extreme local socie- 
ties as either of these. They will, however, develop cultures which fall 
somewhere between these two extremes. The original habits and atti- 
tudes of the settlers as well as the local and general environment, in- 
cluding the administrations which control the projects, will determine 
towards which extreme the development will go. 
sory relationships. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, Ill, 33. See the latter, 
“The Principle of Limits in the Direction of Social Processes,” Proceedings American So- 
ciological Society, XX VI (1932), 19-27, for a discussion of reasons why one extreme type 
of group could not be attained as a permanent stage of development. One of the first sociol- 
ogists to make use of such types was Ferdinand Toennies. His work, Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft (8th ed.; Leipzig, 1935), has formed the basis for many schemenologies. 

There are also Durkheim's types, solidarité mécanique and solidarité organique, Vino- 
gradoff's Kinship Society and Political Society, Cooley’s Primary and Secondary Groups, 
Ross’s Community and Society, Main’s Status and Contract, and Redfield’s Folk Culture and 
Urban Culture—to mention only a few such dichotomies. Since such a large number of 
scientists have used these or similar types they must have some significance. Some universal 
frame of reference must account for their resulting from, or use in, the analysis of empirical 
data. For a discussion of this problem as well as the types of Pareto, Durkheim, and Weber 


see Talcott Parsons, ‘““The Structure of Social Action,” N. Y., 1937. See also Robert K. 
Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” American Sociological Review, III (October, 


1938), 672-83. 
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THE PROJECTS AND COMMUNITIES 


The seven resettlement communities to which the preliminary findings 
reported in this paper refer are located in the South and Southwest. The 
three other older communities included as controls consist of a closely 
knit Dutch village in Illinois, an Indian-Mexican village in New Mexico, 
and an area on an irrigation project in Oregon and California’ (Figure 
1, Table 1). The resettlement projects rank in size from Dyess Colony, 
Arkansas, with 484 families, to Ropesville, Texas, with 31 families. 


FIGURE 1 
LOCATION OF SEVEN RESETTLEMENT FARM PROJECTS AND THREE 
CONTROL COMMUNITIES 
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5 These control communities were surveyed in connection with other studies and do not 
represent the best controls obtainable. They are all extreme in certain features. Few Ameri- 
can communities are as closely knit by blood and religious ties as is South Holland. This 
rural community has accomplished the remarkable feat of insulating itself from important 
traits characteristic of the adjacent urban centers. The Mexican-Indian Village retains many 
diluted Indian cultural traits, but its citizens are farm laborers belonging to the Catholic 
Church. Both of these communities come more nearly resembling Type B than Type A 
communities described above. The Klamath Falls Irrigation Project is unique in that its 
settlers came from all parts of the country and all professions to take up valuable home- 
steads which made them some of the most prosperous commercial farmers of the nation. 
The holdings in this latter project were first occupied nine years previous to the field in- 
vestigation. The community has no traditions which root in the past and the settlers have 
few common bonds except that they are dependent upon the market for their livelihood 
and many were world war veterans. In many respects it is an urbanized farming area and 
more nearly resembles Type A than Type B. It is hoped that the study may be extended to 
include more typical American communities. 
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TABLE 1 


LOCATION OF COMMUNITIES STUDIED AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
INTERVIEWED IN EACH 





Number Number 
Community State of familiesin| of families 
community* | interviewedt 





Resettlement communities 














PIE 6d sdndnvevessacecadeccedausel OU CORUIR. occ cccccces 63 63 
Ee ee eee ery ee 42 42 
Cumberland Homesteads............... I a id abeaaieireate @ 200 184 
Ce Nk 6 becdteecnsec penis IG cagketdn bake eaen 225 127 
ae: cst toas diarrhea kitten sam ree eo ee ee 484 415 
bb vite idee dteeriakoense wel omen GMI, 5.065 cc cccees 110 49 
PON'S Oe iGecennseusenadessnneen A ittduneenedwonewsks 32 32 
PSK edaeete ean aoe nae 1,156 912 
Irrigation— reclamation 
Sci dinsss-edensrannunmuee California-Oregon.......... t 84 
Established communities 
WIS on 00560084000 0eneeneeerseews Beet DEGHIGD. «0c ccccccccces 100 33 
SE cnnsctneciennssencenstes ee eee Tere 600 443 
OE échbsiakontededesiedesdkenwtananensketadedeseatians 700 476 
SE CE hie incctbncepeennesaebdwentniadbagaint 1,472 











*At time of survey. 
tDoes not include schedules discarded because of inadequate data concerning social participation. 
tNot known. 


They range from subsistence homesteads to a project composed of 
large enterprises with an average of 120 acres.° The settlers range from 
the poorest type of relief client to large-scale farmers and ranchers dis- 
placed by the land purchase program.’ 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN FORMAL INSTITUTIONS® 


Church Participation. As stated previously, the type of community 
(B) in which religion or ideologies prevail which subordinate the indi- 
vidual to the group, has often been contrasted to the type (A) in which 
the individual is exalted above all else. Without attempting to evaluate 


6 These figures are as of the time of the study. Since that date some changes have been 
made. 

7 See C. P. Loomis and Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., op. cit., for a complete description 
of the seven Resettlement Projects; and C. P. Loomis and O. E. Leonard, op. cit., for a de- 
scription of Klamath Falls Irrigation Project and Tortugas Indian-Mexican Community. In 
the final report the identity of the seven resettlement projects can be r@ained, a procedure 
which limitation of space here precludes. 

8 Data for nonchurch participation are now being analyzed. 
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the efficacy of the religion of American rural people, we now take up 
the discussion of church participation. 

At the time of the field survey the churches on the seven projects were 
in a state of flux. In one instance there was disagreement between 
groups of settlers and the management concerning the type of religious 
services which might be held and the kind of organization which might 
exist upon the project. In no cases were all of the church buildings com- 
pleted. All sorts of makeshift arrangements were used both with respect 
to equipment and ministers. Although many families may have attended 
church primarily because it offered an opportunity to become acquainted 
with other settlers and have, therefore, attended more than they will 
later, it is probable that general church attendance will increase in the 
future. Whether it will become as great as that in Tortugas’ or South 
Holland is a matter of speculation (Table 2). In both of these commu- 
nities the focus of most social life is in the churches which receive much 
more support from their members than do the churches of the resettle- 
ment projects and the other communities included in the study. 

The average annual attendance of husbands and wives on the seven 
projects at the various church services was not so great as it had been in 
the communities of residence previous to resettlement.’ However, the 
attendance of the settler children of both the older and younger age 
groups was more nearly comparable in the old and new communities. 


INFORMAL GROUP INTEGRATION 


Bonds Relating Individuals to Informal Groupings. When families 
find themselves among strangers, what factors will determine the fami- 
lies with whom they will strike up acquaintanceships? Are the charac- 
teristics of families which associate one with another in new communi- 
ties or on the frontier, similar to the characteristics of the associates in 
the communities from which the families came? In order to answer these 
questions, the families on the seven resettlement projects were inter- 
viewed with a view to determining their informal associates both on the 

® The residents of Tortugas all attend the Catholic church. Their attendance is, therefore, 
difficult to compare with that of the other communities which are Protestant. The services 
of the Catholic Church were classified in such a manner as to make them as nearly com- 
parable as possible with the services of the Protestant churches. 

10 The attendance of persons who had not lived on a project a full year was calculated 
upon the basis of the period during which they were in residence there. No family inter- 


viewed had lived upon a project less than four months and some had been in residence 
there two years. 
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TABLE 2 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEETINGS OF SPECIFIED RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
ATTENDED PER YEAR BY HUSBANDS, WIVES, AND CHILDREN—SEVEN 
RESETTLEMENT PROJECTS AND THREE CONTROL COMMUNITIES 
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Previous to| Alttime |\Previous to| Attime ||Previous to| At time 
seltlement | of study || settlement | of study || settlement | of study 
Husbands | 
Seven Resettlement Projects... 17.8 15.1 18.9 13.6 | 3.6 1.2 
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Children under 15 years of age | | 
Seven Resettlement Projects...) 18.1 18.1 | 26.1 23.0 4.6 3.1 
South Holland............... pee 36.9 | .... 31.1 | 2.8 
Klamath Falls.......... ae a 11.4 | 16.2 13.3 | 2.9 1.0 
I ise ore neces | an ee 9.4 0 
| 
Children over 15 yearsofage | | 
Seven Resettlement Projects.../ 21.5 24.6 | 28.4 28.7 13.2 11.7 
Oe | vee 45.4 || eens 26.3 parr 8.3 
eee | 16.0 11.0 12.0 15.0 14.0 2.0 
SI oo cudvivnnceniek | we 39.8 | 73 0 
| ll 








project and in the community of previous residence. The associates of 
the families in the three other communities were also determined. Each 
family head interviewed was requested to rank families on the basis of 
frequency of visitation to their home."* Also in each of the communi- 
ties families exchanging work were ranked on the basis of the number 
of days’ work exchanged and the families borrowing farm implements 
on the basis of the frequency with which such implements were bor- 
rowed. Where there were other indications of informal groupings these 
were also investigated.** After the names of the associated families were 
thus ranked, their characteristics were listed in order that the pairs of 
associating families in the various situations might be compared in an 

11 Only family visitation was studied. The visits of both parents together or either par- 
ent alone, whether or not accompanied by children, was defined as a family visit. The visits 


of children unaccompanied by their parents were not included. 
12 For example, carrying the mail for one another was used on one project. 
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effort to determine some of the bonds which were working towards 
group integration. 

As a further step in the analysis, the nonassociating families in the 
immediate vicinity were ranked on the basis of the proximity of their 
residences to that of the interviewed family. The characteristics of non- 
associating families were also obtained for comparison with the inter- 
viewed families. Carrying the procedure further, the names of all fami- 
lies interviewed on each community were put in containers, shaken up, 
and pairs of random associations established in order that the character- 
istics of these random pairs of families might be compared with the ac- 
tual associating families. 

Correlation coefficients between similar characteristics of associating 
pairs of individuals were calculated to determine in what characteristics 
associating families tended to resemble one another.’* The assumption 
was made that, if the correlation coefficients between a given factor, 
such as total value of family living of the interviewed family and the 
total value of family living of the family visiting the interviewed family, 
most frequently was high, there prevailed a tendency for families living 
on the same plane or level of living to visit with one another more than 
there prevailed a tendency for families living on different planes or 
levels of living to visit. As a check on this assumption, correlation coef- 
ficients indicating the relationship between the level of living of the 
interviewed and the level of living for the nearest nonassociating family 
were calculated. Also the same coefficients were calculated for the fami- 
lies paired by random selection. 

The correlation analysis indicated no items with respect to which 
families must have great similarity in order to associate. There seemed 
to be a considerable tendency for families which participated in the pro- 
grams of the same number of formal social agencies to associate.’* Also 

18 The data were first plotted on correlation charts, the problem was set up as follows: 
If A associated with a and each had total values of family living of X1 and y respectively, 
B associated with 6 and each had total values of family living of X? and y? respectively, 
C associated with ¢ and each had total values of family living of X% and y° then the two 
variables in the problem would be X and y or the total values of living of the interviewed 
family and that of the family visiting with the interviewed family. X and y are two char- 
acteristics of one social relationship. If for many items the coefficients have been high, 
there would be predilection in favor of the assumption that there prevailed group homo- 
geneity and that the community in question resembled Type B rather than Type A. 

14For 302 visiting pairs of families on six resettlement projects the coefficient for 
number of organizations contacted by all members of the pairs of families was .33; for 


392 visiting pairs of families on the largest resettlement project, .45; for 465 pairs of fami- 
lies in South Holland, .18; for 21 pairs of visiting families on the Klamath Falls Irrigation 
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families which spent similar amounts of money for social participation, 
recreation, and clothing tended to associate. These indices are all di- 
rectly or indirectly related to social participation.” 

It is probable that in communities where association is not determined 
primarily by kinship bonds that subtle psychological and nonquantitative 
factors play important roles in determining which individuals or fami- 
lies will associate. Since some of the field investigators lived in the com- 
munities for long periods of time it was possible to test this latter 
hypothesis. It has not been disproved and will be investigated further. 

Blood Relationship. In the world at large there are few communi- 
ties with great solidarity and integration which do not have a consider- 
able proportion of members who are interrelated one with another by 
blood ties. As previously stated, such communities may take on the as- 
pect of large families. In the case of South Holland, 67 per cent of all 
families visiting the interviewed families most frequently were related 
to the interviewed family by blood ties and 73 per cent of the families 
which ranked fifth on the basis of frequency of visitation were kin of 
the interviewed families. On the seven resettlement projects only 12 
per cent of the families visiting the interviewed families most frequently 
were related by blood ties to the interviewed families. In the communi- 
ties of residence previous to resettlement, 35 per cent of the families vis- 
iting these same families most frequently were related by blood kinship 
to them.’® For Tortugas Indian-Mexican Village and the Klamath Falls 
project, .42. Coefficients for total value of family living, age of male head, expenditures for 
social participation, and recreation and clothing expenses for the larger groups of families 
were of approximately the same magnitude for the groups for which they were calculated. 
Coefficients for the nonassociating pairs of families living closest together and for random 
families were of negligible magnitude in most cases. The number of families in each sepa- 
rate correlation problem varied somewhat because of the fact that some items of informa- 
tion were not always available for each family of an associating pair. 

15 Coefficients which remain to be calculated for the pairs of associating families are the 
number of families contacting each family (family popularity), and the family attendance 
at meetings of community institutions and agencies as represented by the monthly attend- 
ance of the most frequent attendant. Also contingency coefficients indicating the relation- 
ships between factors having no continuum have been calculated. Among those gross 
correlation coefficients calculated for the three types of associating families, the nonasso- 
ciating and random families were the following: schooling of male head, age of male head 
when married, persons in the resident family, density of occupancy of house, number of 
moves the family made in the past four years, number of children six years of age and 
under, and expenditures for reading and automobiles. Most of the results of this analysis 


were negative in the sense that the coefficients were low. However, partial correlation analy- 


sis may give further clues which will be significant. 

16 The families ranking fifth on the basis of frequency of visitation with interviewed 
families were related by blood in 4 per cent of the cases on the resettlement projects and 
26 per cent in the communities of residence previous to resettlement. 





FIGURE 5 


VISITING RELATIONSHIPS OF 
FAMILIES RESIDING IN DyYEss 
CoLoNy, ARKANSAS, MAy, 1936 


The rings represent the actual location 
of the houses in which the settlers were 
living at the time of the survey. The 
lines between these rings indicate the vis- 
iting relationships. A solid line indicates 
that both families reported the relation- 
ship. A broken line indicates that only 
one of the families reported the visiting 
relationship. These mutual and single re- 
lationships, as shown by the solid and 
broken lines, have taken place between 
families which have formed their ac- 
quaintanceship since they have moved to 
the project, and between families which 
were old acquaintances, or were related 
by blood ties. These different types of 
relationships are differentiated in the leg- 
end. For example, for family 202 in 
group A, there was a mutual visiting re- 
lationship with family 201, and a single 
visiting relationship with family 203. 
Family 202 had been acquainted with 
families 138 and 65 prior to arrival on 
the project, and reported a one-way or 
single visiting relationship with these 
families. All of the families with which 
family 202 reported visiting relationships 
moved from the project. 
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Irrigation Project these percentages were 45 and 7 per cent respectively. 
It may thus be seen that associating families on the resettlement and 
reclamation projects were relatively infrequently bound together by blood 
ties. However, kinship played an important role in association in all in- 
stances in which related families lived in the same community. South 
Holland was the only community included in the study in which any 
considerable proportion of next-door neighbors (15 per cent) were re- 
lated and yet did not associate. On most of the projects families traveled 
long distances to visit with their relatives when they had such.” 

Children of Associating Families Playing Together. In the integra- 
tion and solidarity of the family the absence or presence of children is 
of prime importance. Durkheim called them the “preventers of sui- 
cide.’"* This is significant here because one type of suicide is prevalent 
in communities of Type A, described above as based upon rational self- 
interest. According to Durkheim, the larger the number of children, the 
less the chance that either parent will take his or her life. Children make 
for group solidarity. Community groupings involving families and their 
children are not so likely to be solely special interest groups created to 
serve some narrow economic or production interest. They are more 
likely to have the characteristics of Type B. 

In the present study the interviewed families were asked whether or 
not their children played with the children of the families which visited, 
borrowed, or exchanged work with the interviewed families in other 
homes. On the seven resettlement projects it was found that almost 
three-quarters of all the families which visited the interviewed families 
most frequently had children who played with those of the interviewed 
family. It was also found that most of the other families which asso- 
ciated with the interviewed family had children who played with those 
of the interviewed family. The percentage of the most frequent visiting 
families which had children who played with those of the interviewed 
family was higher for the resettlement communities than for the com- 
munities of the project families previous to resettlement (64 per cent), 

17 In closely knit peasant societies kinship binds the communities together, but friction 
between certain relatives may be very bitter. Such realistic rural novels as L. Reymont’s 
The Peasants and P. Doerfler’s Apollonias Sommer illustrate this. 

18 Emile Durkheim, Le Suicide (Paris, 1897). In his discussion of marital status as 
related to suicide, it is apparent that families with large numbers of children would com- 
pose the communities where his solidarité mécanique (Type B) prevails. This would 


resemble the organic traditional or familistic type described earlier as one pole of a possible 
dichotomy. 
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Tortugas Indian-Mexican Village (52 per cent), Klamath Falls Irriga- 
tion Project (42 per cent), and South Holland (21 per cent). Thus, 
the associating families of the resettlement projects are more frequently 
bound together by children’s playing together than are families in the 
other communities. This is because the settler families were chosen 
from age groups with children of similar ages. In South Holland and 
Tortugas where there were a large number of blood relationships among 
associating families, the children less frequently played together. This 
is largely to be accounted for by the fact that many relatives had no 
children of the same age as those of the interviewed families. At Tor- 
tugas over half, and at South Holland over one-third, of the visiting 
families between which there was blood kinship were related as son or 
daughter to mother or father. This in most cases precluded the possi- 
bility of both families having children which could play together. 

Distance as a Factor in Integration. Another reason the children of 
associating families more frequently play together on the resettlement 
projects than in the other communities is because of the shorter distance 
between homes.’ On the resettlement projects the families visiting most 
frequently lived only a little more than a third of a mile apart, whereas 
the families which visited the interviewed families most frequently in 
the communities of residence previous to resettlement lived almost a 
mile from the interviewed family. At Tortugas the distance was not so 
great, being slightly over one-half mile. However, at South Holland 
and on the Klamath Falls irrigation project, it was much greater, being 
more than two and slightly less than six miles respectively. 

The geographical factor of distance was more important in deter- 
mining associations of the resettlement projects than elsewhere. Those 
families which did not have relatives or old acquaintances living on the 
same projects tended to strike up acquaintanceships with their next-door 
neighbors. An analysis of the circumstances under which settlers became 
acquainted on one project indicates that 38.6 per cent had either paid or 
received a formal call.”° Such calls were usually made to or by near 

19 Toennies (op. cit.) emphasizes the importance of living together in one small area 
or neighborhood in the case of Gemeinschaft or Type B communities. However, it is not 
according to his theory always imperative that the families all live in one small neighbor- 
hood in order that there be a Gemeinschaft. People living together in urban apartment 
houses are often absolute strangers. However, other things being equal the type B commu- 
nities would be more likely to exist if distances between homes of families are not great. 

20 The other circumstances under which settlers became acquainted were as follows: 


through meeting under fortuitous circumstances, 22.3 per cent; while participating in co- 
operative activities, 8.5 per cent; and at formal institutional gatherings, 2.4 per cent. In 
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neighbors. Figures 2, 3, and 5 indicate the importance of the geograph- 
ical factors, such as distance and ditches, in determining association. 
Figure 3 shows that on one of the projects the few families which 
traveled considerable distances were related by blood or had been ac- 
quainted in the community of previous residence. Of the 621 visiting 
relationships on this project, 562 were between families living less than 
one-fourth of a mile apart. Of those 59 families living more than one- 
fourth of a mile apart, 30 were relatives or had been acquainted pre- 
vious to resettlement. 

On all the projects families are continually finding new friends and 
these usually live farther from home than the original associates. As 
the roads are improved and as settlers purchase more automobiles, the 
network of relationships change and the local groupings become less 
well integrated.** Families are, however, probably finding more com- 
patible associates. This may mean that groups will become more inte- 
grated, even if local geographical groupings are shattered. 

Common Organizational Participation of Families which Associate. 
It is difficult to conceive of any process in social change which is more 
important than secularization.” Church participation does not indicate 
that this trend predominates on the resettlement projects. In fact almost 
as large a proportion of families visiting each other most frequently at- 
tend the same local church on the projects (48 per cent), as was true 
in the communities of previous residence (52 per cent). In the Catholic 
Indian-Mexican village of Tortugas, all visiting families attended the 
same church, whereas two-thirds and one-fourth respectively of the fami- 
lies visiting most frequently attended the same church at South Holland 
and Klamath Falls. Church membership homogeneity of visiting fami- 
lies was also studied. Twenty-four per cent of the pairs of visiting fami- 
lies had from 2 to 4 parents who belonged to the same denominations 
addition there were 5.0 per cent who were acquainted prior to settlement, and 22.7 per 


cent who did not specify or gave miscellaneous conditions under which they became ac- 
quainted. 

21 A recent preliminary check on one of the projects proved that families were traveling 
much farther to visit than was the case originally. 

22 Howard Becker, ‘Processes of Secularization: An Ideal Typical Analysis with Special 
Reference to Personality Change as Affected by Population Movement,” The Sociological 
Review, XXIV, No. 3 (October, 1932), pp. 226-86. As pointed out by Parsons (op. cit.), 
it is involved in Pareto’s process of transition from dominance of residues of persistence to 
those of combination; in Durkheim's transition for solidarity or integration to anomie. 
It was a central theme in Max Weber's monumental works. It was certainly the most im- 
portant process in Toennies’ transition from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft. This would be 
something of the nature of transition from type B to type A as above described. 
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FIGURE 2 
VISITING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FAMILIES UNACQUAINTED PREVIOUS TO 
SETTLEMENT, CUMBERLAND HOMESTEADS, TENNESSEE, APRIL, 1936 
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This map indicates the importance of distance in the formation of informal groupings 
during the early stages of project development. The rings represent the location of the 
houses in which the settlers were living at the time of the survey; the lines between the 
rings, the visiting relationships. A solid line indicates that both families reported the rela- 
tionship; a broken line, that only one reported it. These relationships have been estab- 
lished between families unknown to each other previous to settlement on the project. The 
black circles indicate the most popular families, judged so by having six or more families 
report visiting relationships with them. 








FIGURE 3 
VISITING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RELATED FAMILIES AND FAMILIES 
ACQUAINTED PREVIOUS TO SETTLEMENT, CUMBERLAND 
HOMESTEADS, TENNESSEE, 1936 
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This map indicates visiting relationships among families which were acquainted pre- 
vious to settlement. The twenty most popular families (indicated by the black circles) 
were found to have higher total values of living than the twenty least popular, these being 
$1,032 and $903 respectively. The popular families expended on the average twice as 
much for recreation as did the least popular families—$12 and $6 respectively. Church 
attendance was greater in the case of the popular families, being 1.6 times per month for 
husbands and 1.7 times for wives; whereas that for unpopular families was 1.0 times for 
husbands, and .6 times for wives. 
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on the seven resettlement projects. In the communities of residence pre- 
vious to resettlement this percentage was 36, for South Holland, 64, for 
Klamath Falls, 12, and for Tortugas, 100. It may thus be seen that on 
a comparative basis religious bonds among associating families on the 
resettlement projects occurs less frequently than at South Holland and 
Tortugas, but more frequently than at Klamath Falls. This and the 
church participation of the settlers do not indicate that secularization is 
taking place rapidly. 

Whether common membership of associating families in non-religious 
organizations is indicative of community integration depends upon sev- 
eral factors. At Tortugas no visiting families had common membership 
in nonchurch organizations, and at South Holland only 12 per cent of 
the most frequent visiting families had such membership, whereas in 
the highly secularized community on the Klamath Falls irrigation proj- 
ect, almost half of the visiting families had such membership. At Tor- 
tugas and South Holland the church dominates the informal social par- 
ticipation of the communities. At Klamath Falls it plays a minor role, 
allowing special interest groups and other organizations to become more 
important. On the seven resettlement projects one-third of the visiting 
families belong to common nonchurch organizations as compared with 
less than one-fifth of the visiting families in the communities of resi- 
dence previous to resettlement. On the projects there are many special 
interest groups as well as general organizations most of which are spon- 
sored by the local administration. Some projects have experts who give 
much of their time to the organization of these nonchurch activities. 

Property Possessed in Common as a Social Bond. Toennies** empha- 
sized the importance of common ownership of property, especially land, 
in communities which have the characteristics of Gemeinschaft or the 
type B described above. In none of the communities included in this 
study did many associating families own property in common. Only 6 
per cent of the families visiting most frequently on the seven resettle- 
ment projects owned property in common. In the other communities 
the proportions were even smaller. Common property in land or im- 
plements is unimportant as a bond in any of the projects. Most projects 
have co-operatives. Unfortunately, however, few settlers thought of 
these facilities as common property. In time they may do so, especially 
if they come to determine the policies of the organizations. 


28 Op. cit. 
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Similarity of Attitudes and Habits of Associating Families. Basic to 
the differences in communities in which there is a predominance of or- 
ganic or familistic social relationships (Type B) and those in which 
the prevailing social relationships are the result of cool rational calcu- 
lation on the part of the individuals (Type A), are the attitudes of the 
people and the social norms which are fundamental to these attitudes. 

In the present study no attitude scale was administered to the settlers 
on the projects. However, some makeshift approaches to the problem 
were made. Even though different political affiliations in America have 
seldom been indicative of different attitudes in a given community, they 
may have some significance. Slightly over 93 per cent of the interviewed 
families on the resettlement projects and over 90 per cent in each of the 
other three communities reported that the families which visited them 
most frequently had the same political affiliations.** Almost as large 
a proportion, 92 per cent, of the families which visited the settler fami- 
lies in the communities of previous residence were of the same political 
affiliation. However, there was not such great homogeneity of political 
affiliations among the pairs of neighboring families which did not asso- 
ciate. On the resettlement projects 15 per cent had different political 
affiliations. These percentages for Klamath Falls Irrigation project, and 
South Holland Dutch community were 14 and 15, respectively. It is thus 
evident that the political affiliations of visiting families in all of the 
communities are somewhat more homogeneous than among the nearest 
dwelling nonassociating families. 

After the interviewed families had given the requested information 
relative to the characteristics of the families which associated with them, 
they were asked whether each of these families had habits similar to 
those of the interviewed families. This question was not explained and 
it was expected that responses would in most cases be ‘‘yes.”” However, if 
members of an associating family did have habits which members of the 
interviewed families detested, the answer was ‘‘no.” In all of the com- 
munities in the case of most frequent visiting families over 90 per cent 
of the interviewed families answered “yes,” with the exception of the 
case when the question referred to the communities in which the inter- 
viewed families lived previous to residence on the project. In this case 


24 Similar political affiliation meant that the husbands voted the same party ticket most 
frequently. If the husbands of either family or both families had not voted, the interviewed 
family’s head was asked whether the visiting family had the same political leanings. No 
names of political parties were mentioned. 
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88 per cent answered “yes.” However, among the pairs of nonassociat- 
ing families living closest to one another the answer was more fre- 
quently “no.” On the resettlement projects it was “no” in 35 per cent 
of the cases, on the Klamath Falls irrigation project, 11 per cent of the 
cases, in Tortugas Indian-Mexican village, 24 per cent of the cases, at 
South Holland, 32 per cent of the cases. 

Without explanation the interviewed families were asked to give 
traits they had in common and in variance with the associating families 
which had not previously been touched upon in the interview. In all 
cases the associating families had more traits in common than the pairs 
of nonassociating families living closest to one another, also the asso- 
ciating families had fewer traits in variance than had the nonassociating 
families. 

Combinations of Relationships Among Associating Families. Theo- 
retically the more activities persons voluntarily engage in together, the 
greater one might expect the affinity between these persons to be. If this 
be true, there is reason to believe that the residents on the resettlement 
projects which visit together may develop an affinity which is not present 
in all other communities. The families which most frequently visited the 
interviewed families on the project in 57 per cent of the cases also ex- 
changed work or borrowed farm implements or both. These propor- 
tions for the other communities are smaller** (Figure 4). The families 
which visited most frequently also carried on these other relationships 
more frequently than did the families which visited one another less 
frequently. 


PROCESSES OF DISINTEGRATION 


In all of the communities studied there are at work processes of dis- 
integration as well as of integration. On one of the projects the great- 
est difficulty was migration away from the project; on another, conten- 
tion between the management and some of the settlers relative to church 
activities; on another, strife between two groups from different sections 
of the country. Effort was made to analyze the underlying causes of 
community disintegration and suggest remedies. Space limitations will 
permit only one example of some of the methods employed. 


25 The families at South Holland and Klamath Falls were quite independent and owned 
most of the necessary farm equipment. At Tortugas the families were farm laborers and 
would naturally not exchange work or borrow farm equipment frequently. On the projects, 
co-operation was encouraged and many farmers who had previously been tenants did not 
have the necessary equipment. 








FIGURE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES VISITING INTERVIEWED FAMILIES WHICH VISIT 
ONLY; VisIT AND BORROW FARM IMPLEMENTS ONLY; VisIT AND EXCHANGE 
Work ONLY; AND Visit, BoRROW, AND EXCHANGE WorK. 
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* By frequency of visitation; the interviewed families were requested to rank families 
which visited them on the bases of the frequency of visitation of the parents. With one ex- 
ception only the families ranking first in frequency are included in this chart. The families 
ranking 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Sth are not included except for the settlers of the resettlement 
project in which case the families ranking 5th are included. The analysis of the data indi- 
cated that the less frequently the families visited, the less the proportion which exchanged 
work, borrowed, or both with the interviewed family. 
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In the case of the project where outward migration was a problem, 
special procedures of analysis were devised. The investigators were con- 
fronted with the question, Why had such a large proportion of the 
settlers left a place where they had the best houses they had ever lived 
in, the best schools their children had ever attended, the best and most 
reasonable hospital and medical service, the best library and co-opera- 
tives they would probably ever know, the best opportunity to become 
owners they would probably ever have, to return to the status of share- 
croppers in the Delta plantation area? 

Group Differentials. The first step in the attempt to provide an an- 
swer to this question was to compare the 40 per cent of the families 
which left between May, 1936, after the first field investigation was 
made, and April, 1938, with the 60 per cent which remained.” This 
analysis indicated, as would be expected, that the families which had 
been most mobile previous to settlement were those which tended most 
to leave (Table 3). Also, those which had participated most in pro- 
grams of formal community social activities in the communities of pre- 
vious residence as well as those on the project were those for whom the 
holding power of the project was greatest. Also, those families with 
most children of school age more frequently stayed. If resettlement 
agencies desire to have well integrated communities, it is important that 
they select families of low mobility which participate in the social ac- 
tivities of their communities. In short they would select families which 
would be more adjusted in a type B than a type A community. 

On the whole the movers were somewhat less well to do than the 
nonmovers, but they did not have higher formal educational attain- 
ments, neither were they less popular as measured in terms of the aver- 
age number of families which visited them. It was concluded that these 
differences in movers and nonmovers were not great enough to explain 
why the movers left and the nonmovers remained. In the cases of other 
types of disintegration mere comparison of quantitative characteristics 
of individuals composing conflicting groups fell short of adequate ex- 
planation. Social processes had to be brought into the picture. 

On the resettlement projects there are “grapevines” along which 
news and gossip passes to the various groups of settlers. Maps are 
being constructed for all projects indicating the families which visited, 

26 Chas. P. Loomis and Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., “Sociometry and the Study of New 


Rural Communities,” Sociometry—A Journal of Interpersonal Relationships, Nos. 5 and 6, 
now in the hands of the printer. 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF 252 FAMILIES REMAINING AT Dyess COLONY SINCE May, 
1936, WITH 169 FAMILIES WHICH LEFT DyEss BETWEEN May, 
1936, AND APRIL, 1938. 








Item Movers Nonmovers 

SP GEE GETN To 60 66 0 ce cede cocessvecesecesevececsesess 2.2 1.7 
EO GS TG a I ooo ove ccicccccccccccosscsecscecdscves 102.6 85.6 
Percentage of families reporting moves 1930-35*.. .4,.......cceeeseeeeeees 79.7 75.4 
Average number of all organizations contacted on projectT................ 2.07 3.0 
Nonchurch organizations: 

EE ee ree err rere 1.09 1.39 

Se Oe I in doid'n ded cacncesidsddccdcdcossscs 72 1.04 
Percentage of husbands not attending church or preaching service: 

ntkckbccheoiusetekbcusebbedutehensewressesseteunesoes 49 41 

24 14 


Se Oe I PIO, inks cdviveeensecdccdedoseceseas 
Average monthly attendance of husbands at church and preaching service: 


On profect...ccces d¢pitetcs<tn¢heedhdhtek deal senabebeeaennuedes 1.05 1.07 

Sn Gr SUI PI, occ ccicnvctwssceccuenessewessscsnien 5.28 1.24 
Average number of visiting relationships. ............cccececcccecssceeces 2.3 2.4 
Average number persons in resident family. ..........-.ccceccececceceees 4.8 5.5 
idk dvcenncee kchdidéecbnsdandonsnsesentexivnneus 34.5 38.0 
Average youre of echooling of male head... ccccccscccccscccccccccescs 7.4 7.3 
Average age of male head when married............0.ecccceccccccecseees 22.4 23.0 
Average number children 6 years of age and under..,,.......00+e-eeeeee0s 1.3 1.4 
Average number children 4-18 years of age... .......00cccceeccccessccens 1.8 2.6 
Average number children 10-15 years of age... .. 1.0... cece cece ce eeeees 0.7 1.0 
ee ey I ios Ccccnkabecdseevdecuneeienabneeaces $713. $774 
Percentage engaged in farming 1930]... ........cccccccccccccccescccce ee 70.3 76.4 











*Does not include the move of the family to the colony when settlement was made. A move consti- 
tutes a change of residence for nonfarm families and a change of farm or plantation for farm families. 

+The average number of organizations contacted includes all organizations at which some member 
of the resident. family reported attendance during the schedule year. 

tC. P. Loomis and Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., op. cit. Thirty-eight per cent of the movers and 38 
per cent of the nonmovers had been living on the project one year previous to the interview: For these 
families the average value of family living for the movers was $882 and for the nonmovers $907. The 
remaining families in eacn group reported the value of family living for the year previous to settlement on 
the project with an average value of $609 for the movers and $689 for the nonmovers. Combining data 
for families reporting for a year’s residence on the project with those reporting for a year off the project 
gives the figures used in the table. 

|Only 4.4 per cent of all settlers in each of these two groups were farm owners in 1930. 


exchanged work and borrowed.” From a study of the visiting relation- 
ships of the settlers on the project from which there was the greatest 
exodus, it becomes apparent that the movers originally constituted an 
in-group as also did the nonmovers.”* If the map is studied carefully 
this will be apparent (Figure 5). Movers tended to associate more 


27 In this mapping cues were taken from J. L. Moreno’s Who Shall Survive, published 
by the Nervous and Mental Diseases Publishing Co. in 1934. See also Loomis and David- 
son, “Sociometrics and the Study of New Rural Communities,” op. cit. 

28 The map showing relationships of movers and nonmovers would have indicated even 
more exclusiveness if the relationships on the map had been kept up to date. The data for 
it were collected almost two years before the last mover designated had left. Obviously there 
had been alternations in the alignments in the interim. 
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frequently with movers; nonmovers more frequently with nonmovers 
than would have been the case if association had been random or subject 
to no factors other than chance.”® There are small groups of associating 
families in which movers predominated (see encircled portion A) and 
groups in which nonmovers predominated (see encircled portion B, 
Figure 5). 

In instances some settlers were given to believe that the projects 
were to offer more opportunities than could ever be realized. A common 
claim of disillusioned settlers was that their original golden dreams 
resulted from promises made to induce them to become settlers. Also 
on most of the projects there existed policies, very important to the 
settlers, which were not infrequently altered or were never rigidly de- 
fined. For instance there were in some cases changes in policies regard- 
ing the type of tenure by which the settlers would hold the land and 
the rates they would pay. There were conflicting reports concerning 
payments for labor performed by the settlers or property purchased 
from them. There were changes in local administration officials and 
policies. Such conditions made a fertile field for rumor and conflicting 
reports which traversed the grapevines with great rapidity. In the case 
of the project with high mobility the families which later became movers 
tended to interpret such rumors to the disparagement of the project and 
the opportunities it offered. The groups of families which stayed were 
more critical of such rumors and gave them interpretations less unfavor- 
able to the project. The decision whether to move or not to move was 
made in a social setting. It was not a matter of cool rational self-interest 
of individuals.*° 

It has been suggested that local discussion groups and forums might 
assist in dispelling the false rumors and anxieties of the settlers. Also 
where possible, policies should be specific and all changes adequately 

2° Preliminary comparisons of the relationships depicted on Figure 5 with a situation 
in which only chance determined the association have been made. Combining mutual and 
single relationships, the total 885 visiting relationships were classified as follows: Relation- 
ships between movers and movers, 190; between nonmovers and nonmovers, 449; and be- 
tween movers and nonmovers, 246. If there were no factors other than chance operating, 
these 885 relationships should be classified approximately as follows: mover-mover, 111; non- 
mover-nonmover, 370; and mover-nonmover, 404. All tests of significance indicate that the 


movers associated with movers and nonmovers with nonmovers more than would have been 
the case if only chance were determining the relationships. 

80 The letters of mover families wishing to return to the project prove that the decision 
to leave was due more to exaggerated dissatisfaction with the project than to exceptional 
outside inducements. 
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explained. No promises impossible of fulfillment should be made. If 
the communities are to be well integrated as much administration as 
possible should be left to the settlers. It is true that many well inte- 
grated communities have hierarchies of centralized control but these 
have developed through the ages and are organic, not arbitrary. 

The maps indicating nets of relationships of settlers should be of 
value in administration. From them the leaders of the various groups 
can easily be determined. Conflicts between factions can be more intel- 
ligently dealt with. Also periodic remapping of the communities will 
assist in depicting the trends of community development. They have 
been very useful to the investigators in other phases of their analyses. 
For example, participant observers can more readily interpret various 
types of group and individual behavior.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Preliminary results of an analysis of certain features in community 
development on seven rural resettlement projects have been presented. 
Certain aspects of the social participation of the families in formal and 
informal groupings have been described. Throughout three control 
communities consisting of an Indian-Mexican village, a Dutch truck 
farming community, and a group of farmers located on an irrigation 
project have been included for comparative purposes. Also the activi- 
ties of the resettlement families in their communities of residence pre- 
vious to resettlement have been compared with those of the families 
in the other communities and their own later activities on the resettle- 
ment projects. It is proposed that these communities be studied peri- 
odically in the future. At this early date it is hazardous to make any 
definite assertions relative to future trends. However, the following 
tentative conclusions are drawn. 

1, There was no evidence of pronounced trends toward secularization on the 
projects. Although the settler families did not support their churches to the 
extent that residents of the Indian-Mexican and the Dutch villages did, there 
is no evidence of a decline of interest in religion. 

2. Geographical factors, especially distance, play greater roles in determining 
families which will associate on the resettlement projects than in the other 
communities. 

81 The maps of the original relationships were made from interviews with the families. 
Later school children filled out blanks indicating their own associates and those of their 


parents. They also indicated the families which they considered to be the most “popular” 
and the “best farmers.” This information is also to be mapped. 
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. There are other bonds besides distance which appear to be integrating ele- 
ments on the resettlement projects. The associating families are often more 
dependent upon one another for various types of assistance than in the 
other communities. Also their children more frequently play together. 

. Pairs of associating families tend to be similar in the extent of their com- 
munity social participation. 

. Families of high geographical mobility, of high occupational mobility, and 
those low in participation in the community programs, are not likely to be- 
come integral parts of new rural communities. These characteristics are prob- 
ably as important as any others which might be considered in the selection of 
settlers for rural projects. 

. On resettlement communities there are “grapevines” of association over 
which rumors about project policies are communicated. If project officials 
desire to avoid difficulties they should be cognizant of these networks of 
relationships. They should, where possible, make project policies definite 
and clear. Project discussion groups and forums conducted principally by 
the settlers themselves might dispel erroneous rumors and misinformation 
which has often hindered project integration. 








Diagnosing Rural Community Organization 


Douglas Ensminger* 


ABSTRACT 


Diagnosis of rural community organization is an attempt to select certain measurable 
and classifiable socio-economic factors about the organization and relationship patterns of 
the community which when analyzed will characterize the individuality of the rural com- 
munity. The diagnosis must be based on a thorough understanding of the community 
structure and its social behavior. Complete and adequate definition of the social situation, 
gives a basis for analysis. The individuality of a rural community may be characterized 
according to: A. Village-Farm Relationships as being: adolescent, mature, or debilitated; 
B. Degree of Organization as being: underorganized, overorganized, or disorganized; C. 
Organizational Interaction as being: circumscribed, conflictive, or cooperative; D. Assimi- 
lative Character of a Community as being: efficient, or inefficient; E. Community Self- 
Sufficiency as being: inadequate, partial, or adequate; F. Leadership as being: personal, 
positional, or organizational; G. Community Self-Identification as being: geographical dis- 
tinction, history and tradition, competition or conflict with other communities or outside 
pressures, or divided loyalties; and H. Community Activities and Events as being: com- 
munity supported activities, activities without community interest, or interest and activities 
lacking. The manner in which these traits become integrated makes for uniqueness of the 
community. 


This paper is based on a study of rural community organization as it 
was observed in ten New York rural communities. The field work was 
completed this past summer (1938). Frankly, the approach was ex- 
ploratory. This study was made in the hope that we might be able to 
evolve a method of studying rural community organization. We felt 
that it was important to be able to describe and classify certain organiza- 
tional traits and relationship patterns which characterized the com- 
munity as a unique entity. It is not enough, however, to be able to 
describe and classify the individual traits. We must have some under- 
standing of how these various complex traits become integrated, giving 
life and character to the community. Accordingly, we took into consid- 
eration not only the individual traits, but also the manner in which these 
traits became integrated into the community. The method of approach 
and the procedure in diagnosing the organization of the community as 


* Douglas Ensminger is graduate assistant in the department of Rural Social Organiza- 
tion at Cornell University. 

The author acknowledges the aid of Dwight Sanderson, under whose general direction 
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outlined in this paper were successfully applied to the ten communities 
studied. 

In the past many studies have been made concerning the nature and 
structure of the rural community. Without these analyses the present 
approach would be exceedingly hazardous, if not impossible. We now 
have a considerable body of knowledge about the anatomy of rural so- 
ciety. We know that the rural community, as defined by Sanderson 
“consists of the social interaction of the people and their institutions in 
a local area in which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in a hamlet 
or village which forms the center of their common activities.” 

What then do we mean by community organization? From the very 
definition of the rural community it is clear that we must have some 
form of organization. With this organization there logically follows 
some “form of association” or a way of behaving, giving certain rather 
well established traits and relationship patterns, which are different in 
each community. It is the manner in which these various traits are inte- 
grated that gives the community an individuality. We are, then, talking 
about the dynamics of the community, the community as a living, grow- 
ing, and ever changing entity. It is the social behavior of the community 
that is to be studied and analyzed. 

It then becomes our task to set forth a logical procedure for approach- 
ing the community in action, and to determine the factors or combina- 
tion of factors which when integrated characterize the uniqueness of the 
community and give it an individuality. 

The physician asks of his patient, whether he be seeking information 
for a cure of an ill or the prevention of a disease, certain facts. Some of 
these are taken as authentic as given by the patient, for he alone can 
describe how the pain in his stomach feels, or whether or not he came 
into direct contact with John, who now has the measles. Other informa- 
tion such as blood pressure, temperature, skin color, etc., the physician 
can secure by personal examination of the patient. In making this ap- 
proach to the organization of the rural community one must rely first 
on certain information which can be secured on a formal schedule, and 
second on the statements of informants who describe, to the best of their 
abilities, the social situation as they see it. 


DEFINING THE SOCIAL SITUATION 
A social situation can be defined only from the person’s own point of 


1 Dwight Sanderson, The Rural Community (Boston, 1932), p. 481. 
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view. Each person has different relationships with different organiza- 
tions and institutions. Within specific organizations and institutions dif- 
ferent people will define the situation differently because of their own 
particular positions. A community is made up of a complexity of rela- 
tionship patterns. It takes a keen observer, and one who plays many 
roles in the community, to see it as a whole. It is necessary to interview 
informed rather than official leaders, because the official person too often 
does not see the organization or the community as it really functions. It 
is not to be inferred that the official person may not be the best informed, 
as this indeed is frequently the case, but nevertheless emphasis should be 
placed on the importance of the informed person. The first task upon 
entering the community is to ascertain from the people what organiza- 
tions and institutions are active. The task is then to find the best in- 
formed people in each organization. There is frequently considerable 
overlapping of information, for some people are capable of giving 
information about several organizations as well as the community as a 
‘whole. The community informants are best selected by asking many 
people “Who are the most outstanding leaders in the community?” In 
every community a few people will stand out as being recognized 
leaders. These outstanding leaders vary in their abilities to define the 
field completely, but each will be capable of defining certain specific 
parts, according to the particular position he maintains in the commu- 
nity. It is like having several people standing in a circle with an ele- 
phant in the center. If each person should describe what he saw, one 
would probably describe the head, another the side, etc. By putting the 
various parts together, it is possible to arrive at a description of the 
elephant. The community presents a similar field with certain recog- 
nized informants, each defining the field as it appears to him. By analyz- 
ing the information obtained from the informed observers (those con- 
sidered as community leaders, and organizational and institutional in- 
formants) , the field can be completely and adequately defined. In many 
communities single individuals are capable of defining the field com- 
pletely. This, however, varies with the size and complexity of the com- 
munity. 

Information obtained from the informants is of primary considera- 
tion, and a factor that cannot be overemphasized. It is important to bear 
in mind that the interview should be given direction to the extent that 
certain questions concerning particular organizations and institutions are 
asked and discussed with each informant who is interviewed. Equal 
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consideration should be given to interviewing the community leaders 
who are able to describe the whole community as a socially interacting 
unit. 

Much has been written and a great deal more has been said about 
approaching the community structurally or functionally. This study 
cannot be an “either or.” We must consider both structure and function. 
However, it would appear logical to know first something about the 
social structure, and later to observe it as it functions. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS?” 


The organization in most cases has a name which tells very little 
about that particular organization in an individual community. Each 
organization and institution plays certain rather well-defined roles in a 
specific community. This does not mean however that the Grange, 
which in one community serves as the strongest integrating force, will 
have a similar relationship in the neighboring communities. Because of 
these organizational roles and relationships, we find that each commu- 
nity is somewhat unique in the way the organizations function. For the 
person beginning a similar study it would probably be wise to have a 
schedule which would serve as a guide to the interview and insure uni- 
formity. Examples and illustrations given during the interview give real 
life to the analysis. There is no way to secure such information on a 
formal schedule. The taking of brief notes, which may be dictated into 
a dictaphone following the interview and later transcribed, may add 
greatly to the analysis. In case of some organizations it will probably be 
necessary to interview more than one person, because, as is frequently 
the case, some individuals fail to see the organization as it functions in 
the community. 

One of the greatest dangers in getting information about organiza- 
tions is that of accumulating information which answers no questions 
and only adds bulk to the study and confusion to the analysis. The fol- 
lowing factual information can be readily obtained and points directly 
to the diagnosis of the community. 

(1) Membership composition: Sex, age groupings, membership by 
village and farm population, attendance by village and farm population. 
What, if any, groupings are excluded because of social or economic posi- 
tions held in the community? 

(2) Program of work and membership activities: What is the 


2 The concept institution as used in this paper refers to the church and school. 
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present program of work? What has organization accomplished in the 
past? How are programs executed? What is the response of members 
to meetings? to organization projects? Does the organization fill a need 
in the community? If so, what? 

(3) Leadership: What are the leadership problems? Who are the 
leaders? How long have the present leaders served? Are people willing 
to accept leadership? Are the members good followers? Are the organi- 
zation leaders also community leaders? 

(4) Relationships with other organizations and institutions: Certain 
relationships will be brought out under program of work but other 
points which need emphasis are: with what organizations or institutions 
does the organization or institution co-operate, conflict, or compete? 
What is the nature of this interaction and its intensity? 

(5) Problems: What are the most important organizational or insti- 
tutional problems now facing the organization or institution, such as 
more interest, maintaining its position in the community, etc? 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNITY 


Having secured the names of the community leaders, one can begin 
to make inquiry concerning interrelationships and organizational and 
leadership patterns, and may soon see the community as an integrated 
unit. Great care should be exercised in interviewing these leaders, for 
they have a recognized position in the community and therefore should 
be given assurance that their statements will be treated as confidential. 
There is danger of the interviewer's directing the conversation too 
rigidly so that answers to questions are suggested. In every community 
there are people putting themselves forward as leaders. It must be 
recognized that leadership does not exist without a following. Making 
an analysis of offices or positions held by individuals reveals little about 
leadership. By careful consideration of this subject in this study, it soon 
became obvious that the people who were the followers were the best 
qualified to single out their leaders. They also gave apt reasons for their 
selections. Significantly enough the persons who were recognized by 
most of the people in the community as being their leaders were capable 
social technicians and showed real skill in their ability to see the com- 
munity objectively. 

The following information has bearing on the community as an inter- 
acting social unit. This information, together with that secured about 
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specific organizations and institutions, gives one an understanding of 
the social behavior of the rural community. 

(1) Community leaders: Who are the leaders? What is their eco- 
nomic position? Why are they considered leaders? 

(2) Farm-village relationships: What are the relationships between 
the farm and village people? To what extent do the two groups work 
and plan for the larger community? More light will be thrown on this 
by an analysis of membership composition of specific organizations. 

(3) Economic and cultural groupings: To what extent are such 
groupings present? How does their presence affect the community? 

(4) Organizational and institutional relationships: Specific informa- 
tion will be secured on each organization and institution, but the extent 
to which these relationships color the social atmosphere needs further 
study. 

(5) Pertinent community history and tradition: What are the his- 
torical facts about the community? How have these influenced the com- 
munity? Does the community have any interesting traditions? How do 
these affect the community today? 

(6) Community identity: ‘To what extent are the boundaries well 
defined geographically? What part have history and tradition played? 
What effect does competition or conflict with other communities, or out- 
side pressures play? Are the people in the area loyal to the community? 

(7) Community problems and needs: What are the most outstand- 
ing needs or problems of the community? How are they being met? 
What organizations are best equipped to work on the solution of these 
problems? 

(8) Community spirit: What is the status of community spirit? How 
well do people support projects or rally to a need? 

(9) Assimilation of newcomers: How do newcomers entering the 
area find their place in the life of the community? 

(10) Community services and facilities: What services and facilities 
are available for the people in the community (doctors, grocery stores, 
churches, movies, etc.) ? 

(11) Community activities: What are the things the community 
does as a community? What programs do specific organizations carry 
on for the entire community? How well do the people support these 
activities with their presence? 

Having secured the information as outlined in the preceding pages of 
this paper, one should begin to weigh the findings and see relationships 
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clearly enough to classify the community according to the traits of the 
following outline which will enable one to determine the community 


individuality. 
COMMUNITY INDIVIDUALITY 


A. Farm-Village Relationships: An analysis of the farm-village rela- 
tionships gives one a measure of the strength of relationships between 
farm and village people. The following classification may be used to 
characterize the status and present trend. 


1. Adolescent: Relationships may be classified as adolescent when the psycho- 
logical barrier between the villager and farmer is crumbling, and a sense of 
interdependence is springing up. There is still a difference of feeling but the 
relationships are improving. 

2. Mature: Having passed from the adolescent stage, the farmer and villager 
habitually work and plan together for the larger community. There is no longer 
a psychological barrier separating these two groups. 

3. Debilitated: In many communities social change has caused a reversal of 
relationships. The social and economic patterns have changed. This frequently 
occurs in suburban communities which are experiencing a changing population. 
Frequently the newcomers commute to the adjoining cities or larger towns. This 
frequently causes a weakening of relationships between the farmer and villager. 
They act as though their interests are no longer mutual. Their feeling of inter- 
dependency is weakening. 

B. Degree of Organization: Every rural community, if it satisfies the 
definition, must have some degree of organization. Obviously therefore, 
in any attempt to diagnose the degree of organization, it is necessary to 
analyze critically the social structure as it functions. The status of com- 
munity organization may be described as: 


1. Underorganized: An underorganized community has first a deficiency in 
organizations to meet the needs of the people. Our consideration of the com- 
munity deals with its organizational pattern as it functions in the larger unit; 
i. e., village and country. From this point of view it may be underorganized 
when (a) there is an absence of any active organization uniting all interests of 
people in a program of community-wide scope; (b) when the existing organiza- 
tions fail to penetrate deeply into the population. There may be adequate social 
machinery but failure to reach the people. 

2. Overorganized: In contrast to an underorganized community there may be 
too many organizations for the size of the community, or there may be over- 
lapping or duplication of efforts, leading to competition and conflict. 

3. Disorganized: We must first assume that a community previously experi- 
enced a state of organization of some nature. When the social structure begins 
to crumble and old habits and customs resist change, disorganization usually 
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results. It is apparent that a certain amount of disorganization precedes adjust- 
ment. However in some communities habits and customs so stubbornly resist 
change that they prevent such a process from resulting in harmony. 


C. Organizational Interaction: Certain rather definite relationship 
patterns appear as organizations and institutions function. By careful 
analysis of the programs of work and the activities carried on by each 
organization and institution, it becomes clear that there are certain or- 
ganizations in co-operation or conflict with other organizations. Some 
organizations appear to work independently. Granting that there is, in 
every community, a complexity of relationship patterns, it is possible to 
discover one predominant pattern of interaction. This pattern may be: 

1. Circumscribed: All communities vary in respect to the ways their organi- 
zations deal with one another. In some communities each organization tends to 
go its own way and have little to do with other organizations. In such a case 
we would say that the interaction is circumscribed. 

2. Conflictive: In other communities organizations interact much more fre- 
quently. If most of the interaction between the organizations is antagonistic 


then we describe it as conflictive. 
3. Co-operative: If, on the other hand, organizations for the most part work 


in harmony with each other, and carry on common activities and events, then we 
term the interaction co-operative. 

D. Assimilative Character of a Community: Some rural communities 
are constantly experiencing a new and ever changing population. The 
way these new people are assimilated into the life of the community 
varies widely. A community may be considered as either efficient or 
inefficient in the way it assimilates new families. If it answers the fol- 
lowing question affirmatively, we would classify it as efficient. If not, 
it would be considered as inefficient. 

1. Does a newcomer, meeting community standards, find the people friendly ? 

2. Is a newcomer invited to join organizations ? 

3. Is a newcomer given a part to play in community life, i.e., asked to support 
projects, looked to for advice, elected to office, etc. ? 


E. Community Self-Sufficiency: The economic base and service facili- 
ties reveal much about the character of the rural community. The self- 
sufficiency may be classified according to the following categories: 

1. Inadequate: Each community is unique in the way it provides for the 
needs of the people. In some communities, the services and facilities to be found 
in the village are limited, providing little more than a general store and 
churches. In such a situation, we classify the self-sufficiency of the community 
as inadequate. 
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2. Partial: In other communities, there may be an economic base sufficient to 
support a centralized school or high school, but people still have to go outside 
the community for one-half or more of the services needed. This type of self- 
sufficiency, we would classify as partial. 


3. Adequate: However, some communities have a village center which pro- 
vides for most of the needs of a large rural area. Such a community we would 
classify as adequate, realizing that some services are to be secured from outside. 


F. Leadership: Efficient community organization requires leadership. 
More important, however, this leadership must have followership. The 
following classification of leadership reveals a great deal about the 
leadet’s position in the community and his probable ability to see the 
social field as a unit. Persons classified as leaders for personal reasons 
usually see few relationships. Positional leaders have a much broader 
understanding of the community. Organizational leaders, however, ap- 
pear to have the broadest understanding of the community and its social 
behavior.® 

1. Personal: In some communities people are recognized as leaders because 
of their personal standing in the community as, for instance, for honesty, for 
being a hard worker, or for being respected for integrity and judgment. When 
most of the people look to such individuals for personal reasons, we would clas- 
sify the leadership as personal. 

2. Positional: Leadership is characterized as positional when most of the 
people in the community look to positions, such as minister, town supervisor, 
school principal, or mayor, for community leadership. 

3. Organizational: In other communities the recognized leaders are identified 
by most people with organizations as strong in grange, civic club, parent-teachers 
association, extension program, etc. When this is the case the leadership pattern 
would be organizational. 


G. Community Self-Identification: If the community is to have an 
identification, which is of primary consideration for community organi- 
zation, the individuals and organizations from within a specified area 
must think of it as having an identity which is distinctly different from 
adjacent areas. There must be a sense of “belonging” and a recognition 
of relationships from within, to give unity. For the rural community 
this recognition of self is of as much importance as for the individual 
to have created in himself a feeling of self-consciousness. 


1. Geographical distinction: In certain communities topography and geo- 
gtaphic location of the community so definitely determine the boundaries of the 


8 The more organizations leaders are identified with, the broader is their understanding 
of the social situation. 
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community as to give it a distinct place as a social unit. Because of the geo- 
graphic location, boundaries are distinct. 

2. History and tradition: Many communities have, because of a unique his- 
tory, developed certain traditions which act as an organizing and integrating 
force in the community. Where tradition has become a tool of social control, 
certain pressures automatically operate, making for immediate identification and 
early recognition of interrelationships. 

3. Competition or conflict with other communities or outside pressures: Some 
communities are loosely organized and interrelationships are not distinct. When 
the position of the community is threatened by adjacent communities, relation- 
ships become crystalized and identification is much more distinct. The same 
social process frequently works when outside pressures are brought to bear on 
the local community. 

4. Divided loyalties: When a large share of the population living within a 
certain area has outside interests, their loyalties are divided and complete identi- 
fication lags. This frequently is the case in the suburban communities, where 
the people with employment in the cities are ‘‘moving in.’’ Along with economic 
interest, social ties appear to be stronger outside the resident community. These 
divided loyalties block interest and participation, so vital to community organi- 
zation. 

H. Community Activities and Events: Communities may have certain 
activities or events which are designed for a specific purpose, namely, to 
bring all the people together as a unit. Certain organizations may as- 
sume leadership and have as a part of their program of work, the spon- 
soring of certain activities which are for the entire community. In such 
cases the organization serves as the host to the community. The avail- 
ability of activities for community expression is important, but the man- 
ner in which the community rallies to the support of these events charac- 
terizes the morale and spirit of relationship existing in the community. 

1. Community-sup ported activities: Communities would be so classified when 
there is a presence of activities and events which are actively supported by the 
people of the community. 

2. Activities without community interest: In other communities there may 
be ample offering of community events, but the interest on the part of the people 
is lacking. 

3. Interest and activities lacking: Still other communities are lacking in both 
offering of events and the interest of the people in having such activities. 


COMMUNITY DIAGNOSIS 


The selection of important socio-economic factors about the organi- 
zation and relationship patterns of the community, together with an 
understanding of how they are integrated, best brings out the individu- 
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ality of the rural community. Psychologists are making considerable 
progress in describing the personality and personality traits of individual 
persons. From these analyses we can see that each individual is unique 
in that he possesses certain traits or combinations of traits which are 
peculiar to him. An insight into the organization pattern of a rural 
community reveals that the community also possesses certain unique 
traits which are measurable and classifiable. The manner in which these 
traits become integrated makes for the uniqueness of the community. 
Today, socio-psychological thinking makes considerable contribution to 
such an analysis. It must be clear that this approach cannot be purely 
statistical, but by no means should this make it less scientific. It requires 
a working knowledge of the tools and techniques of social psychology 
and a thorough understanding of the structure and function of the rural 
community. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study we have tried to keep in mind that there are two 
closely related, yet distinct, jobs to be done. In the first place, one must 
come to an understanding of the social situation. The second task is 
that of characterizing the organizational behavior of the rural com- 
munity in such a manner as to give it meaning. Today, we speak of the 
organization of the community, yet we are unable to characterize this 
organization with any precision. This study has been made along such 
lines that anyone following it may be able to come to an understanding 
of rural community organization. It should give added meaning to 
speak of the organization of the “sunset’’ community as: 

A. The farm-village relationships as being mature. 

B. The degree of organization as being overorganized. 

C. The organizational interaction as being co-operative. 

D. The assimilative character as being efficient. 

E. The community self-sufficiency as being adequate. 

F. The leadership pattern as being organizational. 

G. The community self-identification as being geographically distinct. 

H. The community activities and events as being actively supported. 














Social Aspects of Farm Labor in the 


Pacific States 


Paul H. Landis* 


ABSTRACT 


In the Pacific Coast States, which have long been accustomed to seasonal labor not only 
in agriculture but in lumbering and fishing, transient farm labor has become a problem of 
major proportions. A lag yet exists, however, in the way in which the farm labor problem 
is being met. Unlike problems of urban industry it has not been approached from the 
social viewpoint, the philosophy of the rural economy still being that each man is respon- 
sible for his own sins and is capable of carrying his own burdens. Social legislation de- 
signed to underwrite the risks of the socially inadequate embraces chiefly the urban-indus- 
trial classes, even though the farm laborer on the West Coast has long been subject to as 
much exploitation and as much uncertainty in his mode of life as has any urban-industrial 
group. A highly unstable agricultural industry is not able to carry full responsibility for 
the security of farm laborers; therefore, programs designed to stabilize agriculture should 
ultimately effect an improvement in the lot of the laborer. There is room for a great deal 
of improvement in the social and economic conditions of the various types of agricultural 
workers, conditions which not only endanger health and general welfare in the Western 
states but also threaten the West’s reputation for social equality. Among the important 
gestures of groups interested in problems of farm labor are two recent measures of the 
Farm Security Administration: a socialized health program for the lower strata in agricul- 
ture in California; and the development, on an experimental basis, of a chain of sanitary 
farm labor camps up and down the coast, both of these programs being financed chiefly 
by the federal government. 


ELEMENTS IN Our CULTURE AFFECTING THE FARM LABORER ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific states constitute one of the most commercialized agricul- 
tural regions in the nation, with operations scaled chiefly for the cash 
market. Many of the crops of this region require large amounts of hired 
labor for only a short time each year. These states have long contained 
a number of seasonal industries aside from agriculture—lumbering and 
fishing especially, which have been conducive to the development of 
public tolerance for seasonal work. They still maintain vestiges of a 
male frontier civilization, so that there is perhaps less feeling of respon- 


* Associate Rural Sociologist, The State College of Washington, and State Supervisor 
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sibility on the part of both agriculture and other industries for giving 
the worker security. 

The West is able to capitalize on the migrant psychology. It has in 
the past and will in the future be able to depend on a large group of 
immigrants who are willing to do any kind of work at any kind of wage 
in order to share its supposed climatic advantages.* Added to the cli- 
matic factor, which is probably the most impelling, is the general as- 
sumption that the West is still a land of economic opportunity. This 
notion is to some extent a carry-over from our previous national drift 
westward, but a part of it is still based on fact. The standard of living 
in the Pacific Coast is higher, as measured by certain indices at least, 
than in any other equally large region in the nation.’ Relief loads in 
the Pacific states while high are much lower than the national average, 
in spite of problems resulting from population influx.’ 

The West is looked upon as an area of opportunity for agriculture, 
at least by the periodically drought-stricken Great Plains. Many drought 
sufferers dream of a West where one can find free timber for building a 
log house, adequate soil and water for a garden, and plenty of fuel for 
the cutting. His dreams of the West may not conform to reality, but 
to him they constitute sufficient reality to provide a basis for action. It is 
also generally known that in the West there are reclamation projects 
under way which promise soon to transform more great desert tracts 
into gardens. Some of the drought migrants hope that they may be 
able eventually to gain possession of an irrigated plot, where they can 
make their own rain instead of praying for it. 

1 A study of sectional preferences made by Fortune (October, 1937) as revealed by an- 
swers to the questions: “Suppose that you were to move to another part of the country to 
live, which would you choose, taking into consideration economic opportunity, the kind of 
people who live there, and general living conditions? Which part would you avoid going 
to?” showed that a much larger per cent would choose the Pacific Coast than would choose 
any other region and that a much smaller percentage would avoid it than would avoid any 
other region. It is a generally known fact that California, during the 1920-30 decade, expe- 
rienced the largest population increase through interstate migration than any state in the 
nation has even seen over a similar period of time. Approximately 45 per cent of the people 
living in Washington in 1930 were born in other states, and 16 per cent were foreign born. 

2 See for example Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel 
Hill, 1936) ; Cultural Regions Within the Rural Farm Population (mimeographed), Divi- 
sion of Social Research, Works Progress Administration (Washington, 1938); Carl C. 
Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Disadvantaged Classes in American 
Agriculture,” U. S. D. A. Social Research Report No. VIII (Washington, 1938). 

8 Paul H. Landis, Mae Pritchard, and Melvin Brooks, “Rural Emergency Relief in 


Washington,” Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 334 (Pullman, 
1936), Fig. 2, p. 9. 
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All of these factors on the Pacific Coast have a direct bearing on the 
farm labor problem as the Coast is experiencing it today, and all of 
them will have a direct effect on it as it develops in the future. 

It seems likely that the farm labor market in the West will be period- 
ically flooded for some years to come, even though certain localities 
may at times lack sufficient help to harvest their crops. Periodic 
droughts in the Great Plains will continue to send farmers westward, 
and problems of the cotton belt will no doubt continue to force many 
to seek a place on the Coast. Added to this influx is the drift from city 
to farm which affects the West more than some other sections in that 
there the farm tends to receive not only the drift from its own near-by 
cities, but also the footloose persons of urban and rural communities 
alike who, when they have nothing else to do and want to see the 
world, naturally think of the highly advertised West. This fact leaves 
the worker in seasonal agriculture open to a great many types of ex- 
ploitation. For example, as long as there is a multitude on hand 
seeking work, it will be easy for the employers to advertise that the 
hop season will begin on a certain date, which is usually set two weeks 
before it actually begins, and have on hand, even before the season 
begins, more workers than are ever needed for the job. Under such a 
system it becomes an easy matter to reduce the picking season to two 
weeks when it might logically be spread over four weeks, and as a 
consequence the workers obtain only one-fourth to one-half time work 
while on location, when they otherwise might have been given full-time 
work for the period while they were in the locality. Obviously under 
such a system, bargaining power on the part of the laborer, barring 
federal interference,‘ is likely to remain extremely low. 


INTERSTATE CHARACTER OF THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM ON THE 
West COAST 


The high mobility of the labor group in the West which carries the 
workers beyond state lines has a number of implications. The coastal 
movement will probably always tend to be interstate, because of the 
climatic cycle, which affects the harvest season somewhat, but which 
affects human desires even more. It has long been known that the 
“idle rich” like to winter in California. The people at the other end 

4 The beet contracts are an interesting innovation in the interests of the laborer. One of 


the conditions of compliance is that labor is paid at least the minimum wage established 
by the government for the area. 
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of the economic scale also like to winter there, and for this reason 
large numbers of migrants on the Pacific Coast will probably always 
tend to remain in California in winter. Likewise, they will tend to 
summer in the north, because of the supposed climatic advantages of 
the northern states in hot weather. Therefore, a considerable number 
of migratory laborers will be crossing state lines twice or more each 
year. This means that no state acting alone can handle the farm labor 
problem. It seems likely that California will always have to bear more 
than its share of the burden of caring for transient laborers through the 
winter, but of course, California has more farm laborers than any other 
state in the union to start with and more need for them. 

The farm labor problem on the West Coast is such that national 
agencies rather than state agencies must help co-ordinate the seasonal 
movements of laborers by supervising the timing of movements, by 
handling relief for farm laborers, and by formulating programs involv- 
ing problems of their health, welfare, and security. The old county re- 
lief and county health programs are not only inadequate for meeting the 
nomad’s needs but also inequitable to the locality. Under the present 
system even cities are obliged to help winter on relief a portion of pro- 
fessional agricultural workers. 

The migratory labor problem on the West Coast also complicates 
schooling. Because of the high degree of mobility the locality or state 
that vigilantly enforces truancy laws and strives to develop educational 
standards for the transient incurs a great deal of expense and trouble 
at local cost. 

I am not prepared to present any solution, but there is much evi- 
dence to indicate that present methods of handling the educational 
problem of the transient are far from being satisfactory, both for the 
community and the laborer. What is true of education is true of all 
institutional problems, perhaps to a lesser degree. We consider school- 
ing essential to the welfare of the child and to the welfare of the 
nation. Many no longer consider participation in the church or a sense 
of civic responsibility absolutely essential. 

Obviously problems of social control in communities being visited 
periodically by great masses of migratory laborers become critical. With 
many of these migratory groups the Pentecostal Church is about the 
only link between social responsibility and personal freedom. It is 
commonplace knowledge with the sociologist that one who is perpet- 
ually moving is ordinarily little affected by community controls. Lack 
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of community control among the transient group becomes a community 
problem and one which is being ineffectively handled. 


THE ARCHAIC SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF A COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


There has been a growing consciousness in the urban-industrial com- 
munity that industries are motivated by a desire for profits, not by 
human sentiment, and therefore that social control on the part of the 
neutral public is essential to the welfare of the worker and to the 
welfare of the state. It is significant that this philosophy has borne 
fruit in social legislation, social welfare, and social security for the 
urban-industrial worker. 

To date there has been little development of social consciousness in 
the agricultural industry. It is still assumed by the neutral public that 
the agricultural industry is a family-farm enterprise in which the farmer 
is a patriarch not only among the members of his own family but among 
his workers as well. The average person thinks that the farm labor 
problem deals with the relationship between the farmer and his hired 
man and assumes that the hired man is a person who, like the hired 
gitl, lives with the family and participates in whatever pleasures or 
adversities the family may experience. This concept was once true of 
a majority of American farm laborers, and may still be characteristic 
in certain sections, but certainly is not so on the West Coast, and is 
probably not in many other areas. 

Agriculture in the West is a commercial industry, even when operated 
on a family-farm basis, and in the West there are a large number of 
farm units which are not on a family-farm basis, and which are as com- 
mercial, heartless, and impersonal as urban industries ever were. Their 
interest is in the market. No personal relationship exists between the 
owner and the laborer for they have no common meeting ground. The 
worker has no long-time connection with the farm, the farmer, or the 
community. He moves in to work in the harvest today and takes again 
to the road tomorrow. There has never been a sharing of common 
abode or of common responsibilities to bind the owner and laborer. 
Even the small operator has little in common with the transient worker. 
Yet the philosophy of a self-sufficient, domestic, family-farm economy 
persists. 

Farmers still tend strongly toward the philosophy that any man can 
get ahead by hard work and gumption. They got ahead that way and 
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believe that the other fellow if he wished could do likewise. They are 
not convinced that in modern society there may be forces much stronger 
than the individual which may be responsible for the individual's 
failure. The shift of social philosophy from placing responsibility for 
personal failure partly on society rather than on the individual is still 
an urban trait. In the farm community the notion of social responsibility 
has not yet dawned. The average farmer tends to think that the farm 
laborer is responsible for his own misery. If the worker asks for higher 
wages or strikes to get them, it is because he is a “lazy, good-for-nothing 
red,” and not because he needs higher wages or is earning higher wages. 
Occasionally a farmer is sympathetic with labor, but too often he is the 
little man in a community where large operators tend to determine wage 
rates and labor policies. 

I have been interested in the reactions of farm youth in my rural 
sociology classes who come from areas employing large amounts of 
seasonal labor. They frequently confess that it never before dawned on 
them that perhaps the farmer has some obligation to the laborer. They 
have apparently never given a thought to the possible relationship be- 
tween the treatment the laborer receives at the farmer’s hand and the 
way the laborer lives. These same youth have probably taken for granted 
that the industrial employer has a responsibility for the welfare of his 
urban workers. 

Agricultural workers, probably more than any other large group of 
laborers, remain unprotected by social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, compensation laws, health insurance, wage-hour legislation, and 
other measures that have been established to protect the urban-industrial 
worker from exploitation and from the inherent hazards of his occupa- 
tion. Farm wages are not standardized. The farmer hires and fires, 
unhindered by social restrictions. Obviously there is a lag in our think- 
ing at this point which it will take some years to correct. Steps in im- 
provement will probably have to come in this order: (1) The public 
as well as the farmer will have to become conscious of the fact that we 
are not dealing with patriarchal organizations practicing a domestic 
economy, but rather with a highly competitive commercial industry. 
(2) Only after this consciousness becomes widespread will the general 
public begin to demand that the agricultural worker receive at least 
some of the public consideration that urban-industrial workers are re- 
ceiving. 

At certain points urban-industrial patterns are affecting the farm labor 
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situation. There have been numerous attempts at labor organization, 
and there has been some use of the strike as a weapon in class warfare. 
The Associated Farmers, rapidly becoming a powerful group on the 
Coast, have as a major purpose the crushing of agricultural labor unions. 
A number of problems are involved and it is still to be demonstrated 
that the type of class struggle and unionization which has characterized 
urban industry is adaptable to problems of agricultural labor and 
whether agriculture or farm labor can afford the cost of class warfare. 
A more rational approach to the problem should be made. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SUCCESS OF A COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE AND THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


The farm labor problem is in one sense closely identified with the 
agricultural market. Obviously in agricultural as in urban industry the 
worker cannot be carried if the industry itself is not self-supporting. 
Unfortunately, much of American agriculture periodically suffers re- 
verses which have made it impossible for it to operate on a profitable 
basis. Greater security for agriculture probably will be essential to the 
fixing of greater responsibility on the employer. For this reason the 
present interest of the federal government in the stabilization of agri- 
culture will ultimately affect the farm labor problem. 

Obviously a profitable agriculture does not necessarily mean improved 
conditions among laborers. On the other hand it is hard to tie the agri- 
cultural industry down to specific responsibilities until it becomes sufh- 
ciently established to carry responsibility and survive. 

The problem at this point is no different from that of urban industry, 
except that agriculture still maintains and probably always will maintain 
many of its noncorporate and individualistic vestiges, which mean a 
small capital margin for operation. It may therefore require greater 
security in order to meet the added costs of well-paid labor. 

We have observed in Washington, and it may be true in all coast 
states, that the large farm enterprise handled on a corporation basis 
with large capital usually provides better camping or housing facilities, 
more conveniences, and safer living conditions generally than the small 
operator, some growers having gone to great expense to provide cabins, 
running water, electricity, and sanitary facilities for a large army of 
workers whom they need only one month to six weeks during the year. 
There is a suggestion here that a more secure agricultural policy would 
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tend toward a greater investment in living facilities for the seasonal 
laborer on the farm. 


THE FARM LABORER IN THE WEST AS A SOCIAL TYPE 


Farm laborers in the West are a heterogeneous lot racially, culturally, 
occupationally, maritally, and socially. We have much information 
about the mixed lot, but it is almost too conglomerate in character to 
allow for a description in general social or economic terms. The work- 
er’s economic status and his social outlook depend to a considerable 
extent upon the length of time he has been a farm laborer; whether he 
is in farm labor to stay or is just bridging a period of industrial unem- 
ployment, drought, or other natural catastrophe; whether he is a white 
man who has known a better way of life or a member of a racial group 
that has never experienced what the American considers the comfort 
level; whether he is one of the roving migrants who for many years 
have been divorced from all communities; or whether he stays in the 
same community and knows that he is of it even though he lives 
“beyond the tracks”; whether he is a part of a family group that travels 
in quest of work; or whether he is a footloose single worker who either 
never married, is divorced, or left home without the formalities of a 
divorce. To describe adequately a social and economic type of farm 
laborer is in some respects as difficult as to describe a Cl.icago type of 
industrial worker.° 

The professional migratory farm laborer is caught in a vicious cycle 
from which there is no exit, if we are to take seriously certain studies of 
journalists and others who have followed his successive steps in degen- 
eration in California. Steinbeck, in his booklet Their Blood Is Strong, 
describes the progressive stages in the degenerative process.* Lowery 
gave to her vivid account the title “They Starve That We May Eat.’” 
Even during prosperous times in the areas we have studied the profes- 
sional farm laborer lives near the margin of want. Often he arrives on 
the job without funds or food. If the grower has a potato patch which 
goes as a perquisite with the job, he lives on potatoes until he can earn 
some cash. In the hop camps the picker’s sack is weighed in twice a day. 


5 Five general types of farm laborers were described by Richard Wakefield and Paul H. 
Landis in the June, 1938, issue of Rural Sociology, pp. 133-44. 

® See especially Chapter II. This is published by the Simon J. Lubin Society of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, 1938. 

7 Published by the Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, 1938. 
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He can cash the weight slip even though it amounts to only a few cents 
at any time during the day or evening in the larger camps. 

The income of those who work at farm labor usually falls between 
$200 and $400 per year.* The worker is employed less than six months 
of the year at all types of labor. His daily earnings, even when he is 
employed, are low as compared to those received by other unskilled 
workers. Most farms employing transients give very little in the way 
of perquisites. Sometimes fuel is furnished, sometimes a patch of pota- 
toes is made available, and in some types of work housing is furnished, 
but except in these instances the laborer is chiefly on his own. 

Most of the jobs on which he works are of very short duration; this 
means that he must shift constantly from job to job and from location 
to location, unless, of course, central camping facilities are provided. 

Housing and sanitary conditions among farm laborers vary widely, 
but generally speaking their living conditions are far below the mini- 
mum standard for health and decency.* The moral conditions in many 
of the locations where transient laborers gather are undesirable, making 
it difficult for parents who have ideals to see that they are passed on 
to their children. Child labor is found to some extent although children 
in most families who visit the Yakima Valley in Washington do not 
spend an appreciable amount of their time working during any season 
of the year.’® It seems probable that mobility rather than work interferes 
most with schooling. The yearly migration cycle of some of the workers 
covers a distance of not less than 3,000 miles.* Certain groups stick 
to a fairly regular migration cycle, but with many of them the cycle 
varies, changes probably depending upon such factors as rumors as to 
where work can be found, a desire for new experience, or the hope that 
an untried area may prove better than anything that has yet been found. 


THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM AS A THREAT TO SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
IN THE WEST 


We have usually associated democracy with the West, and it has 


8 Paul S. Taylor, “Synopsis of Survey of Migratory Labor Problems in California,” Farm 
Security Administration (San Francisco, 1937); Paul H. Landis, “Seasonal Agricultural 
Labor in the Yakima Valley,” Monthly Labor Review, XLV (August, 1937), 1-11. 

®See for example Cari F. Reuss, Paul H. Landis, and Richard Wakefield, “Migratory 
Farm Labor and the Hop Industry on the Pacific Coast,” Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin No. 363 (Pullman, 1938). 

10 Paul H. Landis and Richard Wakefield, The Annual Employment Cycle of the Farm 
Labor Household, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station (Pullman, July, 1938). 

11 Ibid. 
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often been pointed out that the frontier has kept alive the feeling of 
equality and individual freedom in America. That the farm laborer 
group on the West Coast is beginning to receive the stigma of an 
inferior caste is extremely unfortunate. (The drought immigrant does 
not share this status as yet, or at least not in Washington and Oregon 
where immigrants are ordinarily from the northern Great Plains and 
are considered superior workers.) Ordinarily we have not looked down 
on the farm laborer in America because working as a hired man has 
been considered the first step toward ownership. The traditional farm 
laborer of the old type worked for the family until he acquired ma- 
chinery and work stock and then he became a tenant. From tenancy 
he often climbed to ownership. 

A class does not acquire the stigma of inferiority so long as it is 
climbing upward. Not until it becomes fixed on a certain level does 
stratification begin. The earmarks of a stratified farm laborer group are 
becoming obvious on the West Coast. 

There is a considerable army of workers on the West Coast; some 
estimates place the number as high as 150,000 to 200,000. Many of 
this number will always be farm laborers. They have entered a vicious 
cycle of migration, exploitation,’* poverty, ill health, and general hope- 
lessness. Already such terms as “pea picker,” “hop picker,” “fruit 
tramp,” ‘‘automobile gypsy,” and “migs” are beginning to be associated 
with inferiority. In many communities children of farm families and of 

12 The farm laborer not only is a victim of circumstances that seem inevitable under 
present cultural conditions on the West Coast, but sometimes is victimized by those who 
would deliberately exploit him. For instance, in many communities up and down the Coast 
the second-hand man makes a racket of the farm laborer’s necessity. He sells him a piece 
of furniture, a mattress for instance, on a contract with the largest down payment he can 
obtain. When the worker comes in to make his last payment on the mattress the merchant 
sells him a bed spring and rewrites the contract to cover not only the bed spring but also the 
mattress which has already been practically paid for. When the laborer is able to complete 
payment on all of this he offers to sell him a bedstead, and so forth. The merchant knows 
that eventually he will be unable to pay and that in the end he can repossess everything he 
sold. 

Another type of exploitation that is being carried on widely, especially among drought 
immigrants but also among any group that has sufficient cash to make a small down pay- 
ment on a plot of land—a quarter acre, a half acre, or a larger tract—is practiced by the 
real estate agent. He sells the tract for whatever the purchaser can pay and collects on the 
remainder in small amounts monthly. In the meantime the tenant improves the place, per- 
haps by building a little shack. It is almost a certain bet that when the harvest season is 
over and the tenant can no longer obtain work the tract will revert to the agent in better 
condition than when the laborer bought it. The next spring when the farm labor season 


opens it can be resold—perhaps at a considerably higher price. More monthly payments are 
collected and again the farm is repossessed. 
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“respectable” families in adjoining towns and cities will not participate 
in the harvest as they once did because of this recognition of caste lines. 
Considered on this level the farm laborer on the West Coast is not only 
a problem because of his personal needs, but he is a problem in social 
democracy. It becomes a challenge to the entire economic and social 
structure of the Pacific Coast states to maintain their reputation for 
social equality and a high standard of living."* 


AMELIORATIVE MEASURES IN THE SOCIAL INTERESTS OF THE 
FARM LABORER 


Interest in the problems of the farm laborer in the West has been 
greatly stimulated by research, propaganda, and by the pressing social 
problems which the laborer has created in recent years for country and 
city alike. A number of state and federal groups are at the present time 
considering various aspects of the problem, discussing programs, and in 
some cases experimenting with ameliorative measures. Two programs 
of recent origin represent a social approach to the problem and some- 
thing of an innovation from the old individualistic rural philosophy 
that every man should carry the burden of his own supposed thriftless- 
ness and a community may shift responsibility for the fellow nobody 
wants. These programs have to do with improving living conditions and 
providing a system of socialized medicine for the workers. 

The Farm Security Administration has taken the initiative in pro- 
viding improved camping facilities at public expense. Several camps 
have already been established in California, and camps are now being 
planned for Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. These camps are to pro- 
vide tent floors, paved streets, electric lighting facilities, commissaries, 
laundry space, water, sanitary sewage facilities, clinics, and bathing fa- 
cilities. 

The camps are self-governed, the camp members electing their own 
community councils. Although the camps are provided free by the gov- 
ernment, ten cents per day rental is charged in some camps to be spent 
by the camp council as it sees fit, being expended for such items as play 
equipment, noon lunches for children, recreation programs for adults, 
and entertainments. In northern California the camps are open about 

18 Carl C. Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick (op. cit., p. 36) observe 
that the “reader will undoubtedly be struck by the lack of relationship between heavy 
farm labor areas and other areas marked by one or more disadvantaging factors here pre- 


sented.” They suggest that in the West in agricultural areas with 2 high standard of living 
there are many migratory workers who do not share in this high standard of living. 
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six months of the year, and in Southern California, the year around. It 
is assumed that camps in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho will be open 
for about six months. The camps provide a labor recruiting station for 
farmers in the vicinity and a decent place for the workers to live while 
in the community. Some of the beneficial effects of the camps have been 
the control of epidemics by medical supervision and immunization; the 
restoration of self-respect to those, who through forced undesirable liv- 
ing conditions have lost it; cleanliness to increase this feeling of self- 
respect and make the adult a more acceptable member of the community 
and the migratory laborer’s child a more acceptable member of the 
school. The camps have made it possible to keep in contact with the 
family and to see that the child of school age is in school. Although 
these camps now reach only a fraction of the farm laborers, many believe 
that a string of them up and down the Coast will be a very constructive 
influence. 

Such camps are seldom established in a community without much 
local resistance, the farmers fearing that they will be used as recruiting 
centers by labor organizations. This argument has been prominent in 
the local controversy over a proposed camp in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington, which disturbed the community all the past summer. As 
long as the workers live in tourist camps or on the farmer’s property the 
labor agitator can be forced to leave. In the Yakima Valley if he 
fails to leave on request a state patrol car picks him up and escorts 
him to the “bull pen.” (An institution of some years’ standing, covering 
about a half block in the center of the city of Yakima, the bull pen is a 
high board pen with barbed wires overhanging the top, which was 
built during a former strike and which is maintained by the county as 
an extension to the county jail.) California authorities say that clean- 
liness and decent living conditions increase contentment among the 
workers and that while labor organizers, like others who wish to enter 
camps to speak or solicit business, may do so by obtaining the consent 
of the self-governing council, there is no evidence that the camps have 
increased labor troubles. 

Local communities also fear that a residue from the camps will spend 
the winter in the community, increasing relief costs and placing a heavy 
burden on local schools. 

Some of these fears may not be entirely groundless. But it would 
seem logical to those viewing the problem from a greater distance and 
with a fuller degree of impartiality that agricultural communities de- 
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pendent upon migratory labor should be required to tolerate certain 
things that they may consider nuisances if these nuisances are in the 
interests of the health, efficiency, and well-being of the migratory worker 
and his child. A community that is primarily responsible for the ex- 
istence of a migratory class probably should not always expect the other 
community to carry its burdens. There are many farm communities that 
would not agree with this interpretation and as long as this is true such 
ameliorative measures as the camp program will encounter their resist- 
ance. 

There has been developed in California a socialized health program 
recently which is far-reaching in its effect. Under the initiative of the 
Farm Security Administration, working with the State Department of 
Public Health and the California Medical Association, an Agricultural 
Workers’ Health and Medical Association was created under the state 
laws of California on March 3, 1938. The association was formed to 
render all kinds of medical aid, including special diets, drugs, hospitali- 
zation, laboratory service, and emergency dental work, to nonresident 
low income farm families—farm tenants, sharecroppers, farm laborers, 
and drought refugees—to whom the ordinary avenues of medical care 
were closed because of lack of money or legal restrictions. 

State headquarters were established with an Executive Officer and 
a Board of Directors. A series of district offices was established in areas 
of concentrated labor and in cases where the peak demand is temporary, 
offices are set up and moved again to follow the harvest. Arrangements 
have been made with local physicians, drug stores, hospitals, and other 
medical agencies to provide services on a reduced fee basis and all ac- 
counts are chargeable to the Agricultural Workers’ Health and Medical 
Association. 

It is reported that this service is doing a great deal to cure health 
defects, to promote health education, to increase maternity care, to 
improve the diets of children, and to help restore to a level of self- 
respect and efficiency a part of the army of transient agricultural workers 
that has been invading California. 

It must be admitted that the transient camp program and the medical 
program are both but beginning steps in the right direction. But they 
are of peculiar significance because they represent a radical shift from 
the old individualistic approach to problems of the agricultural com- 
munity toward a social attack upon a rural social problem of interstate 
character. 
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ABSTRACT 


Farm labor in the South comprises four major groups: (1) unpaid family workers, (2) 
year-round workers, including sharecroppers, (3) seasonal workers, and (4) migratory 
workers. The Southeast as compared with the nation has proportionately more unpaid 
family workers, more hired laborers when sharecroppers are included, greater seasonal 
variation in demand due to the one-crop system and relatively few migratory laborers. The 
Southeast is also characterized by a dense agricultural population, a greater proportion of 
the gainfully employed in agriculture than elsewhere in the country, and a large amount 
of female agricultural labor. The historical background of labor in the Southeast and the 
fact that 40 per cent of the present agricultural laborers are Negro profoundly influences 
the whole structure of labor relations. The many problems involved are not subject to 
ready solution but must be comprehended in view of a planned agriculture, which should 
include labor as an integral part of the agricultural structure. 


The term “farm labor’’ covers several different groups in the agricul- 
tural population. Although precise definition is impracticable, four 
groups emerge in the South as sufficiently distinguishable to warrant 
separate classification: (1) unpaid family workers, (2) year-round 
workers, including sharecroppers, (3) seasonal workers, and (4) migra- 
tory workers. 

The first group, unpaid family workers, as has been pointed out by 
William T. Ham, constitutes an important phase of farm welfare, but 
has seldom been considered in connection with the labor problem.’ 
For the United States as a whole, unpaid family workers constituted 
roughly one-third of all persons working on farms in 1935. In the 
South, this group is proportionately greater than elsewhere because of 
the fact that among the small tenants and croppers little labor is hired 
and a considerable amount of female labor is used. Thus the proportion 


* Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, Louisiana State University. 

1“The Status of Agricultural Labor,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke Univer- 
sity Law School (Durham, October, 1937), p. 560. 

2 As referred to in this paper, the Southeast comprises the group of eleven states classified 
as such by Howard W. Odum in his recent work, Southern Regions. In general the paper 
deals with this area. These states are: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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of unpaid family labor to total labor runs upward from 40 per cent in 
all the states of the southeast’ and reaches an extreme of approximately 
50 per cent in Alabama, Mississippi following with 46 per cent. 

Female unpaid family workers are restricted largely to the South and 
particularly to the southeast cotton states. Whereas in the United States 
as a whole, 27 per cent of the unpaid family workers are female, this 
percentage runs over 40 in South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, the last showing more than 53 per cent, with the extreme 
concentration in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area.* 

The second major group of farm laborers consists of those hired 
either for the entire year or for a good share of it. The 1935 Census 
shows that 13 per cent of the total farm laborers comprise this group. 
Mainly because of the large amount of unpaid family labor, most of the 
southeastern states fall somewhat below the national average with re- 
spect to the relative number of hired laborers. Mississippi shows less 
than 6 per cent, and North Carolina and Alabama less than 10 per cent. 
On the other hand, Louisiana shows 15 per cent, which is apparently 
caused by the fact that cane sugar plantations are run mostly on a wage- 
hand rather than a sharecropper basis. In addition, a number of sea- 
sonal workers were probably included since the enumeration was taken 
as of the first week in January—a time which would include a part of 
the sugar cane harvesters. The same items doubtless account in part for 
the surprisingly large figure of 38 per cent of hired laborers in Florida. 

The above enumeration of hired laborers does not include sharecrop- 
pers. Although conventionally classified in the Census as a type of ten- 
ant, the sharecropper is more closely related to the wage laborer than 
to the tenant in social, economic, and legal status. Moreover, the share- 
cropper of one year is likely to be the laborer of the next year or vice 
versa, and the shift occasions no fundamental change in the relation of 
the worker to his employer. In addition to this, the two categories are 
actually not separated even at a given time, since many of the so-called 
croppers work for wages during a part of the year. For example, in a 

8 See J. C. Folsom and O. E. Baker, “A Graphic Summary of Farm Labor and Popula- 
tion,” U. S. D. A., Miscellaneous Publication No. 265, p. 7, for a striking graph of this 
situation. The authors comment, however, that “more than two million farm women in the 


North and West help take care of the poultry, cows, and gardens, but are not reported as 
engaged in agriculture.” 
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recent labor survey in the Mississippi Delta of Louisiana,* out of 152 
male cotton pickers, 44 reported that they were croppers but working 
during the picking season for cash wages.’ 

Including then the sharecroppers as hired help, the Southeast in gen- 
eral shows a higher proportion of hired help to total farm labor than 
the United States as a whole. Compared with an average of 19 per cent 
for the United States, the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida all show more than 25 per cent, with Florida 
showing hired labor constituting more than 40 per cent of the total farm 
labor. 

Concerning the third group, seasonal laborers, few Census data are 
available. It has been estimated that at least 50 per cent of the farm 
laborers of the country are seasonal workers.° Special tabulations made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, showing the number of hired laborers in January as contrasted 
with the peak season, throw some light on the situation. For the United 
States as a whole, January is 60 per cent of the peak season; the West 
South Central states, 57 per cent; East South Central, 76; and South 
Atlantic, 78. This would indicate that with the exception of the West 
South Central states, the Southern states show less variation in employ- 
ment during the year than the United States as a whole.’ 

This seasonal variation is considerably accentuated however when the 
comparison is made directly on the basis of the one-crop farming system 
which is largely characteristic of the South. For the past few years the 
tendency has been in the direction of concentrating an even greater per- 
centage of the total working days of the year into the harvest period 
since the greatest mechanical improvements in cotton and sugar produc- 
tion have had to do with the growing, rather than the harvesting of 

*Tom Vasey and Josiah C, Folsom, Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions in Concor- 
dia Parish, Louisiana, U. S. D. A. Farm Security Administration and Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics Co-operating (Washington, October, 1937), p. 6. 

5 Not all laborers seen working in gangs on cotton plantations are receiving cash wages. 
It is customary on a number of the larger plantations for the sharecroppers to work together 
in a group, the entire group working on each cropper’s field. 

® Carl C. Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Disadvantaged Classes in 
American Agriculture,” U. S. D. A. Social Research Report No. VIII (Washington, 1938), 
p. 36. 


7 Julius T. Wendzel, “Distribution and Seasonability of Agricultural Employment,” The 
Agricultural Situation (Washington, February, 1938), pp. 13-16. 
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these crops. The general result therefore of the mechanical improve- 
ments has been not only to lessen the total days of work available during 
the year, but at the same time to cause a more unequal distribution of 
those days. A recent study of twenty-seven large cotton plantations in 
Concordia Parish, Louisiana, shows that the average total of hired la- 
borers fluctuated from six per plantation during the slackest season 
(January) to more than forty during the busiest season (September) .* 
Likewise, studies now under way in the cane sugar area of Louisiana 
show that on the larger cane farms the labor demand, as measured by 
the average number of laborers employed, is three times greater during 
November, the busiest month, than in July and August, the slackest 
months. From this it may readily be deduced that the cry of labor 
shortage, which is frequently heard but rarely investigated carefully, re- 
fers only to a peak period of the year, lasting but a few weeks at the 
most. 

The fourth major group of farm laborers, the migratory workers, has 
been estimated to number from 200,000 to 350,000,° although here 
again no satisfactory Census data are available. In comparison with the 
far West and certain sections in the Middle West the problem of migra- 
tory labor in the Southeast is relatively unimportant. For the most part, 
a sufficient labor supply is at hand. In fact, the number of laborers in 
many areas might be characterized as an oversupply since the available 
jobs during the course of a year do not provide sufficient income to main- 
tain a standard of living comparable to that of laborers in many other 
sections. Nevertheless, these laborers usually travel little in search of 
other jobs. Their mobility is restricted largely to the local areas in which 
they were born and reared. Of 245 cotton pickers interviewed on repre- 
sentative plantations in the Delta section of Louisiana during the 1936 
picking season, 74 per cent lived on the farms on which they were work- 
ing, 4 per cent came from neighboring farms, and the remaining 22 per 
cent came from near-by towns and cities at an average distance of only 
nine miles.*° None of these workers was migratory in the sense in which 


8S. Earl Grigsby, The Social and Economic Aspects of Negro Farm Labor on Large Cot- 
ton Plantations, Concordia Parish, Louisiana, unpublished master’s thesis, Louisiana State 
University (University, 1937). 

® Paul S. Taylor, “Migratory Labor in the U. S.,” Monthly Labor Review, XLV (March, 
1937), 10. 

10 §. Earl Grigsby, op. cit. 
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the term is conventionally used. It is a well-known fact that some im- 
portation of labor has been and is being carried on in the cotton belt 
but in the absence of data the writer may be permitted to state as his 
impression that the number of such laborers is relatively few.” 

The sugar cane laborers in Louisiana show the same general absence 
of seasonal migrations. In a study covering 91 sugar farms relative to 
the residence of the seasonal laborers employed, 51 reported all of their 
laborers returning home daily. From most of the other plantations the 
laborers returned home only on weekends or at a letup in the work. In- 
terviews with more than 300 cane harvest laborers living in the sugar 
area revealed that nearly two-thirds of them owned their houses, that the 
average distance lived from work was less than four miles and that less 
than 4 per cent lived twenty miles or more from their work. While these 
data cannot be regarded as conclusive, they indicate that for the most 
part the supply of sugar cane labor is secured from nearby. Since women 
as well as men cut cane, the supply of laborers is more flexible than it 
would otherwise be. 

In the event of the general introduction of the mechanical cotton 
picker or the cane cutter, many are apprehensive lest seasonal migration 
of labor be unduly increased. Although such mechanical introduction 
would have serious implications for agricultural labor, it is not clear 
just how it would affect seasonal migration. The introduction of the 
combine in the wheat area seems to have had the effect of lessening 
rather than of increasing seasonal migration.** That further mechaniza- 
tion in the South would tend to increase permanent migration from 
these areas seems fairly evident. On the other hand, with the increasing 
difficulty of finding jobs elsewhere, particularly for the unskilled, the 
laborer is faced with a serious dilemma. To quote N. A. Tolles of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, “The greatest potential source of future 
migration in the United States is to be found among the tenant farmers 
of the Cotton Belt. The thousands of tenants now to be found seeking 

11 During the present cotton picking season (1938), a group of about thirty-five Mexican 
laborers made up largely of blood relations, is working on a plantation in the parish in 
which this study was made. The plantation manager stated that while he had not solicited 
their labor, he allowed them to come when they requested it, since they had picked for him 
on several previous occasions. They work directly under their own boss and are paid by him. 


12 Sidney C. Sufrin, “Labor Organization in Agricultural America, 1930-1935,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 545-46. 
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casual jobs in Florida may be only the forerunners of much greater num- 
bers of both white and Negro migrants.””** 

It is of course possible that many of the displaced laborers would 
move to nearby villages and towns—a type of movement which has al- 
ready occurred to some extent** and which has swelled the relief rolls 
in these places. With increased industrial development more of these 
workers could secure jobs, but such development over the South as a 
whole seems rather remote, particularly if it is to be based on the un- 
skilled labor of displaced farm workers. Instead however of moving to 
nearby villages and towns, there is some evidence that increasing num- 
bers of these laborers are settling down on small self-sufficing farms in 
the same general localities in which they have been living. In such case 
they are in a position to satisfy the labor demand more or less locally 
with no considerable recourse to seasonal migration. At any rate, it is 
not clear that increased mechanization would result in any widespread 
seasonal migration, save possibly the movement from nearby centers to 
the surrounding countryside at such times as additional laborers are 
needed. 

Having briefly characterized the types of agricultural labor it remains 
to point out several additional characteristics in which the farm labor 
population of the South differs from that in other sections: (1) In the 
first place, the greatest density of agricultural population in the U. S. is 
in the Southeast. Of all persons engaged in agriculture (1935), 42 per 
cent were in the Southeast. The delta areas of the Mississippi River in 
the states of Arkansas and Mississippi constitute the most densely settled 
agricultural area of the section. (2) From the labor standpoint the 
South is the most predominantly agricultural section of the United 
States. In the country as a whole, one-fifth of all persons gainfully em- 
ployed were engaged in agriculture (1930) as compared with more 
than one-half in South Carolina, Mississippi and Arkansas. Mississippi 
leads the United States in this respect with two-thirds of her gainfully 
employed working in agriculture. Of the states falling into the upper 


18“A Survey of Labor Migration Between States,” Monthly Labor Review, XLV (July, 
1937), 12. 

14 For a discussion of the residential distribution of agricultural workers in selected states 
as between urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm, see T. Lynn Smith, “The Agricultural 
Population: Realism vs. Nominalism in the Census of Agriculture,” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, XX (August, 1938), 679-87. 
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quartile in this regard, eight are in the Southeast. (3) Farm laborers 
are more numerous in the Southeast than in any other section. Like- 
wise a larger percentage of these are unpaid family laborers than else- 
where. (4) Female agricultural labor is restricted largely to the South- 
east. Three-fourths of all women employed in agriculture are in the 
cotton belt. 

It is impossible however to comprehend the southern labor situation 
apart from the fact that approximately 40 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural laborers in the southeastern states are Negro.** Although color is 
probably the most obvious factor to the casual observer, the ramifica- 
tions of race as it influences the whole structure of southern labor are 
less obvious. Race, in fact, might easily be made the springboard for a 
discussion of all social and economic problems of southern agricultural 
labor. That is to say, the conditions as they now exist cannot be under- 
stood apart from their historic development in the pre-war plantation 
system. This has influenced the status of southern agricultural labor 
more than any other single factor. Not only have the colored laborers 
followed the pattern set by the pre-war system, but the impact of this 
system has engulfed the white laborers as well, particularly in those 
labor categories which are or have been predominantly Negro. As a con- 
sequence of this, the labor problems of the two races have more or less 
converged, and although the problems of the white and colored agricul- 
tural laborers are not identical they are similar in essential respects. 
From the employer's standpoint, the chief concern is that of getting a 
job done. He is interested in procuring some one to do it, regardless of 
color, who will fit into the social and economic pattern which he de- 
mands. Essentially the selection is made on the basis of the all-round 
desirability and efficiency of the worker. There is now under way in the 
Mississippi Delta section of Louisiana, a study concerning tenants, crop- 
pers, and laborers who have become separated from plantations within 
the past five years. It appears that a relatively greater proportion of the 
cases are whites, giving possible indication that plantation operators in 
this section in times of stress prefer to retain their colored rather than 
their white tenants and laborers. 


15 The figure of 38.5 per cent is computed by combining the three Census categories of 
Unpaid Family Workers, Hired Help, and Croppers, 1935. 
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Prewar dependency of Negros has come down to the present in the 
form of a general psychological dependence of the laborer upon his 
employer which has its most obvious representation in the customary 
advance and “furnish.” This attitude of dependence is widely accepted 
by both employers and employees.** Just following the Civil War the 
attempt was made to put the former slaves on a strict wage-labor basis, 
but the general practice was short-lived, because, as the Federal Com- 
missioner of Agriculture reported in 1867, in the South the wage sys- 
tem “generally proved unprofitable, the freedmen being inclined to 
use too freely their new found liberty, and planters—quite as little at 
home in the management of free labor.”** With a minimum of cash on 
the part of both landlord and laborers, ‘‘the share tenant or sharecropper 
became the ultimate shock-absorber, going from year to year with little 
or no money and with his crop given as security or pledge in advance 
for his simple purchases.’** This situation persists to the present day 
with little modification, except for a growing feeling on the part of 
some of the labor leaders that they should break away from the tradi- 
tional paternalism which involves perquisites and advances and bargain 
with their employers in a free and open market.”® It is impossible to 
know the extent to which this attitude is increasing among the rank and 
file of the laborers, although it would appear that such sentiment is de- 
veloping. 

A focal point in the furnishing system is that of the plantation com- 
missary. It can be conducted either for or against the interests of the 
laborers. At its best it supplies goods at a lower price than would be 
available elsewhere. At its worst it charges high prices, forces the la- 
borers to purchase through it and charges exorbitant interest rates. 
Examples of both kinds are abundant, with the majority falling some- 
where between the extremes. Sharecroppers have been particularly asso- 
ciated with the abuses accredited to the commissary. The writer is in- 

16 Harold Hoffsommer, “Landlord-Tenant Relations and Relief in Alabama,” Division 
of Research Statistics and Finance, Federal Emergency Relief Administration Research Bul- 
letin No. 9 (Washington, November, 1935), pp. 1-7. 


17 Quoted from H. C. Nixon, Forty Acres and Steel Mules (Chapel Hill, 1938), p. 20. 

18 bid. 

19 For the discussion of a sugar labor representative on this point, see “Public Hearing 
Held Pursuant to the Authority Contained in Section 301(b) of the Sugar Act of 1937, 
New Orleans, La., February 25, 1938," U. S. D. A. Public No. 414, Seventy-fifth Congress 
(Washington, 1938), mimeographed, pp. 17-18. 
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clined to believe that a part of this difficulty may arise from the fact 
that sharecropping is not a sound business arrangement for either the 
landlord or the laborer. As it is usually set up, either can take advan- 
tage of the other, though it would appear that of the two the landlord 
is subjected to a much greater temptation in view of the tradition of 
direction and authority of his own position and that of dependency and 
servility on the part of his laborers. 

This personal relationship between the employer and his laborers is 
extremely difficult to penetrate by any means of formal control, partly 
because of resistance to any charge in the status quo and also, in a large 
measure, because of the informal method by which the business trans- 
actions are carried on, particularly in the matters of perquisites and the 
so-called ‘‘taking care” of the workers. 

For example, the Sugar Act of 1937 provides that planters wishing to 
secure the benefits of the control program must pay certain specified 
wages to their field laborers, the rates of these wages to be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. In effect but one season, it is yet too 
early to evaluate the functioning of this program, but certain definite 
problems have already arisen incident to the wage determination hear- 
ings. A major difficulty arises from the fact that the money wages paid 
are only a part of the real wages which the laborer receives. Although 
the perquisites are supposed to remain the same regardless of a rise in 
money wages, the nature of these perquisites is such that the employer 
can rather readily shift them about so as to compensate for changes in 
the wage level. He may, for example, either “take care’ of those who 
have become incapacitated in his service or he may not. Or in the matter 
of wages, he may pay the rate stipulated for the production of sugar but 
may pay a lower wage than has been customary for work in his corn, 
since sugar only is stipulated in the wage determination. A persistent 
complaint from small sugar producers has been that those who maintain 
commissaries, if they are so minded, can add sufficiently to the prices 
charged for their goods to compensate for the rise in wage level. 

Although probably few planters would take advantage in such ways 
as those mentioned, the examples serve to illustrate the nature of de- 
pendence of the southern agricultural laborer on his employer. The 
whole system is obviously undergoing a change and is gradually mov- 
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ing away from the paternalism of the past. The adjustment to a greater 
freedom and self-management for labor should doubtless come rather 
slowly if the more painful aspects of the transition are to be avoided. 

From what has been said above, it may readily be gathered that any 
accurate statement of real wages and income for the southern farm 
laborer is extremely difficult. For the most part the figures available ex- 
clude perquisites which, according to Department of Agriculture studies, 
account for slightly more than two-fifths of the average wage in the 
Southern states.”° Statistical data notoriously show however that south- 
ern farm wages lag behind those of the average for the nation. Of the 
twelve states paying the lowest wages per day with board, as of July 1, 
1937, eleven are in the Southeast. The highest in this group was Vitr- 
ginia with an average daily wage of $1.05, and the lowest was South 
Carolina with an average wage of 60 cents. The average for the United 
States was $1.34.” 

In addition to a more careful study of perquisites it would appear that 
added emphasis in wage studies in the South must be placed upon the 
regularity of employment; that is to say, the number of days employed 
per year at a given wage. Furthermore, since the whole problem of 
wages is essentially incidental to the standard of living which the wage 
will maintain, it would seem that additional emphasis should be placed 
upon ascertaining just what a given wage will buy under the circum- 
stances in question. This is admittedly a delicate phase of the southern 
problem. 

Despite whatever justification may be advanced for the wage rates in 
the South the fact remains that the cash income of the southern farm la- 
borer is low. Interviews with more than 150 male Negro laborers pick- 
ing cotton in the Louisiana Delta (1936) revealed an average total cash 
income for the past year of $178. This figure, it should be understood, 
includes income from all sources, including the labor of dependents. It 
is not without significance that, in the higher income brackets, a smaller 
proportion of the total came from farm labor. In other words, for these 
laborers agricultural work paid only a minimum income. If they se- 


20 J. C. Folsom, “Perquisites and Wages of Hired Farm Labor,” Monthly Labor Review, 
XXIX (August, 1929), 418-22. 

21““Farm Wage Rates by States and Geographical Divisions, July 1, 1936 and 1937,” 
Crops and Markets, XIV (July, 1937), 145. 
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cured more, it came from nonagricultural employment. Thus of the 
highest income group who earned an average of approximately $500, an 
average of $235 came from nonagricultural employment. 

A study of sugar cane harvest laborers in Louisiana as of 1936 shows 
a slightly better yearly income than that indicated for the cotton la- 
borers. On the basis of a sample of more than 300 laborers not living on 
plantations, the average income from all sources was $240 for the year. 
This figure drops to slightly over $150 however for the one-third of 
these laborers who do not own their houses. A sample of nearly 250 
so-called resident laborers living on sugar farms shows an average in- 
come of slightly over $290 per year. None of the figures herewith pre- 
sented includes perquisites. 

The above wage figures, in and of themselves, obviously do not give 
an adequate picture of southern agricultural labor. Space prohibits fur- 
ther elaboration, but in the main it must be clear that no very high 
standard of living can be maintained on this level of income. 

In conclusion it must be admitted in all frankness that the problems 
facing southern agricultural laborers at this time are serious and that 
the method of their solution is by no means obvious. They involve the 
entire structure of southern agriculture and must be viewed as a part of 
the agricultural situation as a whole. Planning in agriculture must now 
be generally accepted—and this planning should be extended to include 
labor. The beginnings of this for the South may be seen in the recently 
stipulated wage rates for sugar cane field laborers. In the matter of pro- 
moting their own cause, farm laborers in the South, as well as elsewhere, 
have been notoriously weak. As pointed out by J. F. Duncan, Industrial 
Federation of Landworkers, Scotland, agricultural workers have always 
been looking for escape out of agriculture, rather than organization 
within it.2* However, with outside possibilities for employment increas- 
ingly cut off, it is probable that the group may gain somewhat in esprit 
de corps. 

The value of farm labor organization has been questioned on the 
grounds that such organization, in holding out for higher wages, would 
accentuate the introduction of labor saving machinery, thus throwing 


22 Remarks on Farm Labour and Social Standards made at McDonald College, Quebec, 
Canada, at the Fifth International Conference of Agricultural Economists. 
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many laborers out of work entirely. Although, in the main, farm opera- 
tors will tend to produce in the cheapest and most efficient way, whether 
by hand labor or machines, it is not entirely clear that a reasonable ad- 
vance in wage rates, particularly for the lower paid laborers, would re- 
sult in its being profitable at this time for the employer to replace men 
by machines. Also other items than labor enter into the picture. A re- 
cent study”® of mechanization on 138 cotton farms in the Delta area of 
Louisiana concludes that “apparently the greatest pressure [for mech- 
anization} arose first from the cost of mule power with labor secon- 
dary.” But apart from these considerations, farm labor would be remiss 
in its obligation to the general welfare, if for any reason it should fail 
to represent its situation as an integral part of the agricultural structure. 
The chief aim of such representation should be, as the writer sees it, 
not to form powerful labor unions with the intent of coercing employers 
into better wages and conditions of work but rather to be able to present 
the problems of labor orderly and effectively to the end that in the plans 
laid for agriculture, the laborers as the basic human factor may be given 
the consideration which they deserve. 

28 R. J. Saville, “Influence of Tractors upon Mule and Man Labor Needs in Farming in 


the Cotton Delta Area,” unpublished paper read before the Louisiana Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Short Course Program, Baton Rouge, August 9, 1938. 








Notes 


THE ENUMERATOR AND THE FARM OPERATOR PLACE A VALUE 
ON THE FARM DWELLING 


In securing primary data of a rural sociological or agricultural economic nature 
based upon personal interview there are often two methods of approach. One is 
for the enumerator to make the appraisal ; the other is to take the value as given 
by the operator himself. Depending upon the use to which the data are to be 
put, either of the methods may be the more desirable. However, in a general 
analysis the more accurate of the two methods should usually be the one em- 
ployed. 

It is recognized that there are a number of items in the usual survey that people 
tend to estimate incorrectly. The Bureau of the Census recognizes this fact and 
makes use of it in arriving at certain estimates. Whether the bias is conscious or 
unconscious on the part of the informant it is necessary that it be recognized and 
dealt with accordingly, or misleading conclusions will result. In the securing of 
social data there may be certain items that will carry bias when given by the in- 
formants. When these items are determined, as well as the degree of the bias, 
much more accurate results in the analysis of social data will be possible. 

In a recent study in the tobacco section of southern Maryland an opportunity 
presented itself to test on a small scale the difference in the results secured by the 
two methods. James W. Coddington, State Land Use Planning Specialist for 
Maryland, had made a study in the land use of this area and in the appraisal of 
the farm buildings had secured a value of the dwellings. This value was what 
the enumerators estimated the houses to be worth. The Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture, made a follow- 
up on this study gathering additional sociological and cultural data in which the 
operators themselves were asked to give what they thought the buildings were 
worth. The results of the two appraisals are given in Tables 1 and 2. It may 
be seen that with the total 113 families reporting, the average value of the houses 
as estimated by the operators was approximately twice the average value esti- 
mated by the enumerators. In 55 per cent of the cases the estimate of the operator 
was more than twice the amount given by the enumerator. 

What the reasons for these wide variations are, is largely a matter of conjec- 
ture. Mr. Coddington is of the opinion that the figures secured by his enumera- 
tors represent very closely the actual value of the houses. Most of his enumera- 
tors had been appraisers for the Federal Land Bank prior to this survey and as a 
result were very “value conscious” at the time the survey was made. This pre- 
vious experience with the Land Bank undoubtedly influenced the perspective of 
the enumerators and accounts in some measure for the differences existing be- 
tween the two estimates. Granting that the estimates of the enumerators were 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF FARMERS WHO ASSIGNED VALUES TO THEIR DWELLINGS A 
CERTAIN NUMBER OF TIMES IN EXCESS TO THAT ASSIGNED 
BY THE ENUMERATOR 









































Operators who value their dwellings 
Number 
ITEM of Less Same Number of items as much 
cases than as 
enumer- enumer- 1.1- 2- 3-— 4 
ator ator 1.9 2.9 3.9 and over 
All families......... 113 8.8 14.2 22.1 24.0 14.2 16.7 
kane aciers 63 4.8 17.5 19.0 30.2 14.3 14.2 
Tenants........ 50 14.0 10.0 26.0 16.0 14.0 20.0 
TABLE 2 


AVERAGE VALUE OF HousEs AS ESTIMATED BY ENUMERATORS AS COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE DIFFERENT TENURE GROUPS 
OF OPERATORS 








Value Value 
ITEM Number of cases as estimated hy as estimated by 
enume? ators operators 
Pe eT ee 113 $1,231 $2,314 
ee ee er 63 1,531 2,814 
pO 50 854 F 1,684 














low, nevertheless it is a good illustration of the fact that the farmer, if he is 
honest or sure the interviewer is not a tax assessor, in trying to give the value of 
his possessions may be giving a figure that represents what the particular pos- 
session may be worth to him rather than what it would be worth to someone 
actually in the market for the particular item. 
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A CouNtTy EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


Of interest to students of rural life is the work of the Greenville (South Caro- 
lina) County Council for Community Development. The five-year project is 
financed jointly by a national foundation and Furman University. A council com- 
posed of some ninety citizens from the city and rural communities guides the 
work of general improvement of life in the county. Assistance in research and 
planning is provided by a staff of ten specialists trained in the fields of education, 
arts and crafts, social welfare, rural sociology, health, economics, government, 
recreation, drama, and music. 
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The approach followed in rural communities is of special interest. Through a 
gradual process of citizen awakening, there are revealed possibilities inherent in 
co-ordination of the various forces operating in the community. After a number 
of discussion meetings and some study, the idea often comes from the group that 
more information about the community is needed. As a result, a general survey 
is made or specific problems of the community are studied. The next step has 
invariably been for a local community council of citizens to be formed. Objec- 
tives and activities are outlined for the next year or two. A member of the County 
Council staff is identified with the community council and gives advice and some 
technical assistance, as do other members of the staff. To date, five such com- 
munity organizations have been formed by the citizens. 

Research activities of the staff working with citizens have covered a wide scope, 
including studies of educational retardation of children, the condition of Negro 
school buildings, Negro urban housing, various phases of Negro life, crime, 
social welfare agencies, health agencies, recreational facilities and needs, social 
welfare and health expenditures, and the like. But what is more important, citi- 
zens are taking the facts obtained from these studies and are planning remedial 
measures. The whole project rests on the assumption that citizen participation in 
study, discussion, and planning is essential in any permanent steps toward com- 
munity betterment. It is an attempt to make democracy work in the local com- 
munity where the real meaning of democracy too often has been forgotten. 


Furman University GORDON W. BLACKWELL 


THEODORE B. MANNY 


The untimely death of Dr. Theodore B. Manny, September 26, came as a 
swift stroke of misfortune to his many professional friends over the United 
States. It seems just incredible that that intensely vital countenance was finally 
stilled. There is no doubt that the first reaction from the news among his asso- 
ciates and co-workers was great sympathy for his wife and children; the next, a 
feeling of personal loss and a sense of vacancy in the ranks of sociologists— 
especially of rural sociologists. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that Theodore Manny’s life was one of 
loyalty first of all to religion, to church, and to human welfare. Social science 
was only one outlet for an abounding psychic energy. In many other circles of 
endeavor will be found his vacant chair. 

To those of us who worked side by side with Manny in the general field of 
agriculture and rural life, comes the memory of scene after scene, occasion after 
occasion—struggles to think out, to discover ways and means of understanding 
and advantaging rural society. These memories of the search with Manny for 
better and better things will now stand apart among our cherished possessions. 

Some of the milestones in Dr. Manny's career follows: Born in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, March 12, 1897; graduated from a Chicago high school, 1915; B.S. in 
general agriculture, majoring in farm management, University of Illinois, 1918; 
in the U. S. Army, 1918-19; assistant manager of field work on a large farm at 
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Wheaton, Illinois, December, 1919, to February, 1921; research assistant in 
rural sociology with Dr. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, February, 1921, 
to July, 1923; M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1922; marriage to Miss Elsie B. 
Sherman, August 20, 1923; teaching and research, rural life, Hendrix College, 
Conway, Arkansas, 1923 to 1927; senior agricultural economist in the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life, U. S. Department of Agriculture from Octo- 
ber, 1927 to October, 1935, and acting head of the Division from July, 1934 
to October, 1935; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1929; Century Rural Life 
Series, Rural Municipalities, 1930; professor of sociology, University of Mary- 
land from October, 1935. 

Dr. Manny’s training at the University of Wisconsin in sociology under Ross 
and Kolb, in psychology and political science, gave him the implements for re- 
search into the psychic aspects of rural problems. In the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, his research product in this field was notable, gaining the respect of 
the whole Department, as well as of the state universities and farm organizations 
of the states. His energy, social discernment, and eminent fairness of temper won 
him friends everywhere, even in the most trying social situations. It was no sur- 
ptise to his fellow workers that the University of Maryland selected Dr. Manny 
as their sociologist, responsible for teaching and research in general and rural 
sociology. His work at the University of Maryland has been marked by the same 
humane scholarly qualities that he displayed in the special field of Government 
research. His short career has truly been one of brimming service, intelligent, 
always kindly, cheery, almost gay. 

CHARLES J. GALPIN 
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Charles P. Loomis, Editor 


INCOMES AND LEVELS OF LIVING 


According to a National Resources Committee Study, Consumer Incomes in 
the United States, the annual income of the average farm family for the fiscal 
year 1935-36 was $1,259 as compared with $1,289 for wage-earning families, 
about $4,200 for families of the salaried business group, and about $6,700 for 
the families of the independent professional group. The average (mean) farm- 
family income was $1,259 as compared with $2,704 for the metropolis. 

Only 27 per cent of the nonrelief farm families had incomes as high as $1,450, 
whereas nonrelief families in the professional group, in the business and clerical 
group and in the wage-earning group, about 80, 63, and 35 per cent respectively 
had incomes as high $1,450 and are in the upper one-third for the nation. In- 
come includes ‘‘the total net money incomes received during the year by all mem- 
bers of the economic family . . . plus the money value of the occupancy of owned 
homes and of rent received as pay and—for rural families—of home-grown food 
and other farm products used by the family.” 

The study is based primarily upon income data from field interviews with 
274,000 families made in a nationwide study of consumer purchases. Incomes of 
Negro and white families, of families in different regions, and of families of four 
sizes are given, as well as incomes of individuals living within and outside insti- 
tutions. 

“Standards of Living in an Indian-Mexican Village and on a Reclamation 
Project’? might be called a study in contrasts. On the one hand is depicted the 
level of living in a typical Indian-Mexican village of farm laborers whose mate- 
rial level of living is probably the lowest ever reported for rural America. More- 
over, “the traditional non-material culture of the Indian-Mexican farm laborer 
in the valley of the Rio Grande is as frayed as his ragged clothes.” On the other 
hand the level of living of a group of well-to-do farmers on the Klamath Falls 
Irrigation Project in eastern Oregon and California is described as being charac- 
terized by high urban nonmaterial standards and the absence of typical rural non- 
material cultural traits. The total value of living of all goods and services con- 
sumed by the families of the first group was $347, 55 per cent of which was 
expended for food; that of the second group was $2,843, 30 per cent of which 


1 Consumer Incomes in the United States—Their Distribution in 1935-36, Report of the 
National Resources Committee, Washington, 1938 (pp. 103). 

2C. P. Loomis and O. E. Leonard, “Standards of Living in an Indian-Mexican Village 
and on a Reclamation Project, U. S. D. A. Social Research Report No. XIV, Washington, 
August, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 49). 
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was for food. Adding to this disparity is the fact that the average household of 
the first group had 5.5 full-time residents as compared with 4.4 in the second. 
In the first group there were 18 families having total values of living ranging 
from $100 to $300. Their households averaged 4.4 full-time residents who allo- 
cated 60 per cent of their incomes for food. 

“Standards of Living in the Great Lakes Cut-Over Area’’® portrays the material 
living conditions of 850 open-country and 122 village families living in ten 
counties of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan during 1935. For the open 
country families the total value of all goods and services consumed for family- 
living purposes was $1,031, 60 per cent of which was purchased. For the village 
families these figures were $851 and 89 per cent respectively. The study indi- 
cates a back-to-farming movement between 1930 and 1935, and presents data 
relative to geographical mobility, educational status, reading material in the 
homes, and other items and categories which constitute the level of living of the 
families in the two groups. 

“A Summary of Nebraska Home Account Records, 1929-38’’* includes an 
analysis of 254 farm and 68 town family account books from forty-eight coun- 
ties. Four of these families had kept records for nine consecutive years, others for 
shorter periods. The average total value of living for the farm families in 1927 
was $1,105; for the town families, $1,627. Food represented 36 and 22 per cent 
of the total value for the farm and town families respectively. They were com- 
posed of 3.8 and 3.4 persons respectively. 

During nine years the account books of 832 families have been summarized. 
These are analyzed by family size, and expenditures have been allocated to the 
customary family-living categories for the six years from 1932 to 1938. At 
present 1,016 records are being kept in the state. 

A “Study of Rural Housing’’® is based upon an analysis of 214 new farm 
houses scattered throughout Arkansas. The median expenditure involved in con- 
struction was $500. About one-third of the homes cost less than $250 each. The 
average size was 4.68 rooms per house with an average occupancy of 3.8 persons 
per house. There was a positive correlation between rooms per house and persons 
per family (+.30) and between annual income and expenditure for housing 
(+.33). The house expenditures averaged $45 less than annual income, and 
home contribution of labor amounted to 75 per cent of the total value of labor 
entering construction. “The cubic foot costs for the best typical rural homes with 
plumbing, and good materials throughout will range from 14 to 18 cents. From 
10 to 12 cents per cubic foot will cover the costs for houses of the average quali- 
ties represented by the study.” 


8 C. P. Loomis, Joseph J. Lister, and Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., “Standards of Living in 
the Great Lakes Cut-Over Area,” U. S. D. A. Social Research Report No. XIII, Wash- 
ington, September, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 63). 

# Muriel Smith and Clara M. Newlee, “Summary of Nebraska Home Account Records, 
1929-38,” University of Nebraska Agricultural Extension Service and U. S. D. A. co- 
operating, Extension Circular No. 11-116, Lincoln, May, 1938 (pp. 16). 

5 Deane G. Carter, “Study of Rural Housing,” Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 364, Fayetteville, June, 1938 (pp. 31). 
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RURAL YOUTH 


“Situations, Problems, and Interests of Unmarried Rural Young People, 16-25 
Years of Age’’* is the title of an Arkansas Extension Service Publication based 
upon field interviews made during 1936 with 223 rural youth in a block-sample 
area in the delta land and an area in the foothills of the Ozark Mountains. 
Through this study, as in the case of six others conducted in Connecticut,’ lowa,* 
Maryland,® Oregon,*° South Carolina,* and Utah,!* the Extension Service hoped 
to orient its program for the young people in the “in-between” period after they 
leave 4-H Club work and the school and before they find places in the adult ac- 
tivities of the communities. The findings of the Arkansas study were in most 
respects similar to those in the other states. 

Only 12 per cent of the out-of-school unmarried rural youth were members of 
an Extension Service organization. It is claimed that young people need such 
organizations because 79 per cent of the out-of-school young people had no or- 
ganization affiliations other than those with the church and church organization ; 
90 per cent said they would like to join others of a similar age in forming a 
group to consider matters of common interest, 75 per cent of the out-of-school 
young men indicated ‘‘farmer’’ as their first choice of occupation, and 69 per cent 
of the out-of-school young women indicated “homemaker” as their first occupa- 
tional choice. 

In all of the studies the youth reported that among important problems in their 
lives were learning how to “earn additional money,” “get started in a chosen vo- 
cation,” or ‘get additional education.” However, no one can read the reports 
without the feeling that the thing uppermost in the minds of these youths is a 
yearning for association with others of their own age. Problems mentioned most 
frequently as being of greatest importance in their lives were learning ‘to know 


¢ J. V. Highfill and Barnard D. Joy, “Situations, Problems, and Interests of Unmarried 
Rural Young People, 16-25 Years of Age,” University of Arkansas College of Agriculture 
and U. S. D. A. co-operating, Extension Circular No. 417, Fayetteville, June, 1938 (mim- 
eographed, pp. 33). 

7 A. J. Brundage and M. C. Wilson, “Situations, Problems, and Interests of Unmarried 
Young People, 16-25 Years of Age,” U. S. D. A. Extension Service Circular No. 417, 
Washington, April, 1936 (mimeographed, pp. 47). 

8 Not yet published. 

® Barnard D. Joy and T. B. Manny, “Situations, Problems and Interests of Unmarried 
Rural Young People, 16-25 Years of Age,” Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Extension Service Circular No. 269, Washington, August, 1937 
(mimeographed, pp. 31). 

10 Barnard D. Joy and J. R. Beck, “Situations, Problems, and Interests of Unmarried 
Rural Young People, 16-25 Years of Age,” Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Extension Circular No. 277, Washington, December, 1937 (mimeo- 
graphed, pp. 41). 

11 Not yet published. 

12 Barnard D. Joy and D. P. Murray, “Situations, Problems and Interests of Unmarried 
Rural Young People, 16-25 Years of Age: Utah,” Co-operative Extension Work in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, Extension Service Circular No. 282, Washington, January, 
1938 (mimeographed, pp. 37). 
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more young people,” “to develop more attractive personalities,” “to find oppor- 
tunities for recreation and social life,” ‘‘to get along with people,” and the like. 
Even a large number of those whose chief problem is wishing “to earn additional 
money” give as their reason “to buy good clothes.” This also bears out the above 
contention that youth are seeking association with their fellows because most 
budgetary studies indicate that farm people spend most for clothes during the so- 
called “courting period.” Many other youths, especially the women, stated that 
they wanted more money “for more recreational or social life’ or ‘‘to establish 
a home” of their own. 

In the Arkansas areas studied, ‘‘a typical young person attended church three 
times a month, Sunday school twice, saw one movie, one athletic contest, went to 
one party, picnic, or dance, and participated in one pleasure ride by automobile. 
During the summer months he went swimming.” 

Since 1930 over 100 research projects relating to rural youth have been con- 
ducted according to a report Status of Research Pertaining to Situations and Prob- 
lems Among Rural Young People.1* The report indicates the types of research 
needed to guide the youth program. Recent Surveys Pertaining to Rural Youth*'* 
is a bibliography prepared to supplement the publications, Surveys of Youth: 
Finding the Facts and American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography.* Abstracts 
of findings from published and unpublished projects are included. 

Agricultural Extension Work With Older Rural Youth** describes existing 
extension organizations, their members, and their program activities, and dis- 
cusses further needs and possibilities. 

A Study of Youth Needs and Services in Dallas, Texas," a report by the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, ‘‘presents a study of programs of coordinating agencies 
dealing with problems of the care and education of youth, includes a summary 
of responses to personal interviews with 4,608 youth between sixteen and twenty- 
four years of age, and offers specific recommendations for meeting the needs of 
the youth population of the city.” 


18 E. L. Kirkpatrick, Status of Research Pertaining to Situations and Problems Among 
Rural Young People, American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, September 1, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 12). 

14. L. Kirkpatrick, Recent Surveys Pertaining to Rural Youth, American Youth Com- 
mission, American Council on Education, Washington, Sept. 1, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 
18). 

15D. L. Harley, Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts, American Youth Commission, 
Washington, September, 1937 (pp. 44-54). 

Louise Arnold Menefee and M. M. Chambers, American Youth: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, American Youth Commission, Washington, 1938 (pp. 397-403). 

16 Agnes M. Boynton and E. L. Kirkpatrick, Agricultural Extension Work with Older 
Rural Youth, American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, Washington, 
October 1, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 32). 

17 Jack Robertson, A Study of Youth Needs and Services in Dallas, Texas, A Report to 
The American Youth Commission of The American Council on Education, Washington, 
1938 (mimeographed, pp. 224). 
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RuRAL RELIEF AND DEPENDENCY 


“The Rural Almshouse Population in Missouri’’'* is a study based upon a 1933 
survey of ninety-four and a 1935 survey of ninety-six rural almshouses. The 
various types of almshouse administration and methods of inmate care are defined 
and described, together with the social characteristics of the inmate population. 

“As a matter of considerable contemporary interest an analysis was made of 
the eligibility of inmates for old age assistance in order to determine the extent 
to which counties might be relieved of their inmate population through this type 
of public assistance. Examination of data on nearly 3,000 inmates indicated that 
more than one-half (52.4 per cent) were under seventy years of age, which is 
the present minimum age limit for old age assistance. It was further determined 
that at least one-half of the ones eligible due to age were not likely to be ap- 
proved for old age assistance since they were either physically or mentally dis- 
abled. It was concluded that less than one-fourth of the total inmate population 
might qualify for old age assistance and that additional provisions would be 
necessary if the rural counties are to be relieved of the care of their almshouse 
population.” 

A study of ‘Social and Economic Circumstances of Accepted Applicants for 
Old-Age Assistance in South Dakota, 1936-37’"® reports that over one-third of 
all persons sixty-five years of age are receiving this type of assistance in South 
Dakota as compared with 21 per cent for the nation as a whole. This is higher 
than for all the surrounding states except Montana. The study, which is based 
upon the applications of 15,397 aged individuals who were approved to receive 
old-age assistance, further reveals that one-fifth of the aged persons in South Da- 
kota who received old-age assistance lived alone; over one-half had listed no 
holdings of real estate; 96 per cent had no bank or savings accounts ; 99 per cent 
had been without life insurance; and only 22 per cent of open-country, and 46 
per cent of village males, had incomes of $300 and over. 

From ‘A Social and Economic Study of Relief Families in Ottawa County, 
Oklahoma, 1934,”’?° it was found that in December, 1934, approximately one-half 
of the county's population was depending on the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion for a major portion of its living. By type of residence this relief load ranged 
from 64 per cent of persons in the open country to 35 per cent of those residing 
in cities. Ottawa County, representing one of the state’s distress areas, was over- 


18 C. T. Pihlblad, Arthur W. Nebel, e¢ a/., “The Rural Almshouse Population in Mis- 
souri,” Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Missouri; The Rural Section, Division 
of Social Research, Federal Works Progress Administration; and the State Social Security 
Commission of Missouri co-operating, Research Bulletin No. 3, June, 1938 (multilithed, 
pp. 40. 

19 John P. Johansen, “Social and Economic Circumstances of Accepted Applicants for 
Old-Age Assistance in South Dakota, 1936-37," South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station and South Dakota Works Progress Administration Bulletin 323, Mitchell, June, 
1938 (pp. 55). 

20 Robert T. McMillan, “A Social and Economic Study of Relief Families in Ottawa 
County, Oklahoma, 1934,” Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station Technical Bulletin 
No. 2, Stillwater, July, 1938 (pp. 58). 
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populated by the World War and postwar boom in lead and zinc mining. Al- 
most half of the 1,511 relief households surveyed gave unemployment as the 
cause of their dependency. Farmers on relief were poorly equipped in land, live- 
stock, and machinery. Old-age disabilities and limited formal education, coupled 
with other social weaknesses, indicated the futility of expecting many of the 
families to become self-supporting. 


FARM LABOR 


Migration of Workers*! is the title of the most complete compendium of 
existing information concerning the general problem of migratory labor known 
to the reviewer. Special sections are devoted to the relocation of drought refugees 
and displaced tenants, seasonal migration in agriculture, and social problems of 
migrants. Special studies included are ‘Conditions of Migrants in Areas Studied 
in 1936,” which deals with housing, medical service and health protection, edu- 
cation of the children, community attitudes, and migration; and ‘Conditions 
Among Sugar Beet Laborer’s Families, 1935,’ which was based upon data from 
interviews with 946 families in Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana sugar-beet areas. Included in the report is a 46-page selected 
reference list. 

Among the findings recorded in the general report are the following: 

1. Nearly two-thirds of the sugar-beet laborers’ families studied, most of 
whom were of Mexican, Spanish-American, or Russian-German stock, were 
dependent upon relief funds. Nearly one-third of the migratory families 
earned less than $200 a year from the beet work of the entire family. 

2. Drought in the Great Plains, coming after years of depression, has forced 
more than 200,000 persons to migrate to other states. Further migration 
from these areas is to be expected. Half a million persons are still de- 
pendent on Federal grants for their existence in the drought states. 

3. More than four-fifths of the recent migration of workers to California con- 
sisted of persons from states afflicted by drought. More than half of these 
migrants came from the drought states of the Great Plains, where emigra- 
tion will still be desirable even after the present drought comes to an end. 
Most of the drought migrants in California have been forced to become 
constant, seasonal migrants without residence in any one community. 

4. The disintegration of tenancy in the cotton region of the Southeast has 
already forced thousands of former tenants to seek casual employment in 
Florida and elsewhere. Technical developments will continue to dislodge 
increasing numbers. 

5. Since the liquidation of the Federal Transient Program, relief for migrants 
has been sharply restricted. Such relief as is available has been generally 
limited to families with young children, unattached women, the sick and 


21 “Migration of Workers,” Preliminary Report of the Secretary of Labor, Pursuant to 
S. Res. 298, A Resolution to Make Certain Investigations Concerning the Social and Eco- 
nomic Needs of Laborers Migrating Across State Lines, 75th Congress, 1st Session, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 204). 
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the aged. The attempts of both public and private relief agencies to dis- 
courage migrants from applying for assistance makes it impossible even to 
know how many are in need. 

A study of “Migratory Farm Labor and the Hop Industry’? presents data 
relative to labor conditions, permanence of residence and mobility, community 
participation, income, financial resources, ways of hearing of and obtaining work, 
age, usual occupation, and educational and marital status as reported by 215 
single persons and 238 family heads who were interviewed while engaged in 
picking hops during the 1937 harvest season in the Yakima Valley. The facili- 
ties and living conditions in the camps for hop laborers are described. 

Over half of the single workers and almost half of the families had lived in 
more than one place during the year preceding the interview. Thirty-one per cent 
claimed permanent residence in the west central and the mountain states; 13 per 
cent, in California or Oregon; one-sixth, in the Yakima Valley; and most of the 
remainder, in other parts of Washington. Only about one-fourth of the heads of 
families considered agricultural work their usual occupation. Forty per cent of 
the families and 12.5 per cent of the single persons had received relief during the 
preceding year. Low wages, low financial reserves, lack of community social par- 
ticipation, and high mobility characterize the great mass of laborers called to the 
valley for the hop-picking season. Such transient labor, which tends to destroy 
community integration and morals, may be avoided by (a) the more widespread 
use of resident labor for the harvest, (b) an increase in the number of resident 
workers through a system of part-time industries, and (c) perfection of a mech- 
anical hop picker. 

The Annual Employment Cycle of the Farm Labor Household*® is a graphic 
description of the proportion of time 345 farm laborers interviewed in the Yaki- 
ma Valley were unemployed, and the proportion of time they were engaged in 
agricultural and nonagricultural work monthly, both in the valley and out during 
the year beginning July 28, 1935, and ending July 25, 1936. Separate charts 
are included for (1) transient family heads and single workers, (2) transient 
women and children workers, (3) resident family heads and single workers, and 
(4) resident family workers. Among the significant findings are the following: 

1. During the busiest season less than 75 per cent of the Yakima Valley 

transient laborer’s time is spent working. 

2. During the autumn, winter, and spring months from 40 to 90 per cent of 

his time is spent without work. 

3. Except for summer and fall months, when agricultural employment pre- 

dominates, transient women and children spend very little time working 
for wages. 


22 Carl F. Reuss, Paul H. Landis, and Richard Wakefield, “Migratory Farm Labor and 
the Hop Industry on the Pacific Coast,” Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. 363, Rural Sociology Series in Farm Labor No. 3, Pullman, August, 1938 (pp. 
63). 

28 Paul H. Landis and Richard Wakefield, The Annual Employment Cycle of the Farm 
Labor Household, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Rural Sociology Series in 
Farm Labor No. 2, Pullman, July, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 24). 
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4. There is a relatively high demand for nonagricultural work in September 
and October when the requests for hop and apple pickers are at their 
height. This fact makes the solution of the transient-labor problem diffi- 
cult, since it precludes the possibility of dovetailing seasonal agricultural 
and nonagricultural employment in order to reduce transiency. 

5. The average daily wage for all work done by resident family heads and 
single workers was $2.27 per day. 

6. The average wage for the total group was $1.82 for agricultural employ- 
ment, as compared with $2.51 for nonagricultural employment. “ It is 
likely that this differential will place poorer workmen in agricultural jobs.” 

Agricultural Labor in the Pacific Coast States** is a Social Science Research 
Council monograph containing a classified bibliography of recent and current 
studies and an “outline of phases of study which seem to be needing early con- 
sideration and stimulation.” By way of introduction the report stresses the im- 
portance of the problem at hand, indicating that in California, Oregon, and 
Washington paid agricultural workers (excluding family workers) constituted 
56, 33, and 33 per cent respectively of all gainful workers in agriculture. Ac- 
cording to estimates, some 22,167 families from other states entered California 
in autos in 1937 seeking manual employment. Over three-fourths of these came 
from drought states. It is further estimated that from 3,000 to 5,000 farm fami- 
lies came into Washington and into Oregon during each of the years 1936 and 
1937. 

“Hired Labor Requirements on Arizona Irrigated Farms’’*> have been ascer- 
tained from estimates based on field survey information gathered from 674 farm 
operators in the five principal irrigated areas in the state. For 1935, the year 
covered in the survey, less than one-third of the total man-days of hired labor 
was hired by the month or by the year, while the remainder was seasonal. For 
both 1936 and 1937, rates of pay and labor requirements especially for seasonal 
labor increased. Hired labor costs for these years increased in a much greater 
proportion than cash farm income. 

The farther west the area, the higher were the rates of pay. “Apparently 
proximity to California’s highly developed irrigated areas tended to raise wage 
rates.” Also “increased rates of pay have been largely due to favorable commod- 
ity prices, to competing rates in non-agricultural employment, and to rates in 
government employment.” 

They Starve That We May Eat*® is introduced by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, as follows: “In this volume the Council of Women for Home 
Missions presents a picture of one of the most disadvantaged groups in the nation 


24 Agricultural Labor in the Pacific Coast States, Subcommittee on Seasonal Agricultural 
Labor in the West, Pacific Coast Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York, August, 1938 (pp. 64). 

25E. D. Tetreau, “Hired Labor Requirements on Arizona Irrigated Farms,’ Arizona 
Agricultural Experiment Station in co-operation with Works Progress Administration and 
the Resettlement Administration, Bulletin No. 160, Tucson, May, 1938 (pp. 217). 

26 Edith E. Lowry, They Starve that We May Eat, Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and Missionary Education Movement, New York, 1938 (pp. 72). 
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—the migratory agricultural workers. If we have smug and complacent attitudes 
toward rural America they are likely to be extinguished by exposure to the prob- 
lems of this disadvantaged group.” Included are photographs and descriptions 
of working and living conditions of migrants. Various solutions to the problem 
are suggested and an inventory of what various agencies are already doing toward 
its solution is recounted. ‘The solution will not be found in more ‘bum block- 
ades.’ Attitudes must change. This is basic. The migrants are not a different 
breed, but normal human beings with all the heartaches, the discouragements, 
and the longings that would be ours were we migrant workers. It is sad that 
men, women, and children have come to be considered as incidental in the pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables.” 


FORESTRY AND PART-TIME FARMING 


Forests and Employment in Germany,** a United States Department of Agri- 
culture bulletin, contrasts conditions in forest work in Germany with conditions 
which have existed in North America. In the latter, the work has been of a 
transitory nature, with forest areas without good agricultural land developing 
rapidly and declining as rapidly when the timber was depleted; in the former, 
“forests managed on a sustained-yield basis have constituted a major source of 
livelihood for permanent communities through many generations.’’ The number 
of people employed in producing, tending, and harvesting the forest crop and in 
processing forest products in Germany is surprisingly large, judged by American 
standards. The reasons for this condition are: intensive forest management and 
utilization, the prevalence of hand work, and the fact that the majority of forest 
workers are employed in the woods only part of the year. Most of the men 
workers spend the rest of the year working on their farms or in local industries, 
and in normal times, relatively few of the workers are transient laborers. 

Woods work constitutes an excellent part-time occupation for farmers because 
the period of greatest activity in most forests is winter and early spring, when 
farm work is slack. It is also considered socially desirable, since permanent 
workers living in their own homes and making their living partly from the 
forest and partly from their farms are likely to take a keen interest in main- 
taining the productivity of the forest. It is also considered by the Germans so- 
cially desirable to operate forest industries in small local units rather than to 
concentrate them for large-scale mass production, even though greater economic 
efficiency might thus be attained. 

“Part-Time Farming in Six Industrial Areas in Pennsylvania’’** ‘increases the 
family income and it furnished, for many people, a more satisfactory way of liv- 
ing.” The average income from the 887 farms studied by field interview in 1936 
was $189 per farm. Approximately “one-half of this amount came from supply- 
ing home-grown products to the family table.” The average return of labor 


27 W. N. Sparhawk, Forests and Employment in Germany, U. S. D. A. Forest Service, 
Washington, July, 1938 (pp. 52). 

28M. E. John, “Part-Time Farming in Six Industrial Areas in Pennsylvania,” Pennsyl- 
vania State College Bulletin No. 361, State College, May, 1938 (pp. 49). 
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spent on farms studied was only 12.7 cents an hour as compared with 45 cents 
an hour for time spent in industry. The families in that phase of the family life 
cycle (with operators thirty-five to fourty-four years of age) having the largest 
number of children available for work made the greatest income from part-time 
farming. School grades completed by the operator were correlated positively with 
hourly earnings from farming. 

Sixty-three per cent of the farmers offered no adverse criticism of part-time 
farming. The three major objections named by disappointed operators were high 
cost and lack of conveniences, bad roads, and expensive and inconvenient trans- 
portation facilities. Church organizations, lodges and labor unions were the only 
Organizations supported by a significantly large proportion of the part-time 
farmers. 


POPULATION 


“Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials’?® is the most thorough- 
going treatment ever accorded the subject of migration. Among the differentials 
or factors important in selective migration which are given separate treatment are 
those of age, sex, family status, physical health, mental health, intelligence, occu- 
pations, motivation, and assimilation. Not least among the contributions of the 
memorandum are special annotated bibliographies of American, English, and 
German contributions in the field. Also there are special articles on ‘German 
Approaches to Internal Migrations,’” ‘German Internal Migration Statistics, 
Methods, Sources, and Data,” and ‘“The Use of Routine Census and Vital Sta- 
tistics Data for the Determination of Migration by Age and Sex,” and notes on 
methods of analysis of Swedish migration data and the continuous-register system 
of population accounting. 

“A Research Memorandum on Population Redistribution Within the United 
States’’’° has as its purpose ‘the development of coherence within the field of 
population distribution through the statement of what is known with reasonable 
certainty and the suggestion of research problems, attack on which may be ex- 
pected to build on existing knowledge.” 

“Replacement Requirements of Gainful Workers in Agriculture in Ohio, 1930- 
40”! will be only 54.3 per cent of the rural-farm males arriving at the age of 
twenty. This figure was arrived at by: (1) estimating the number of gainful 
workers, twenty years of age or over in 1930 and engaged in agriculture, who 
will be lost to the industry through death or retirement for the decade 1930-40; 
(2) estimating the number of rural-farm males who will live to reach the age 
of twenty years during the same decade, and who may therefore be regarded as 


29 Dorothy Swaine Thomas, “Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials,” Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin No. 43, New York, 1938 (pp. 423). 

30 Rupert B. Vance, “Research Memorandum on Population Redistribution Within the 
United States,” Social Science Research Council Bulletin No. 42, New York, 1938 (printed, 
pp. 134). 

31 C. E. Lively, “Replacement Requirements of Gainful Workers in Agriculture in Ohio, 
1930-40,"" Ohio State University Department of Rural Economics and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 109, Columbus, June, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 16). 
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potential workers in agriculture; (3) estimating the proportion of these potential 
gainful workers that will be required to replace exactly those twenty years old or 
over or who are lost through death or retirement. 

These calculations were also made for subregions in the state.*? The propor- 
tion of rural-farm males who will reach the age of twenty years during 1930-40 
and will be required to replace workers lost through death and retirement during 
the same period ranged from 46.6 to 60.1 for subregions. These facts lead the 
author to conclude that Ohio’s “rural-farm population is producing during this 
decade nearly twice as many potential male gainful workers twenty years of age 
as can be employed in agriculture without expanding the man-power of the in- 
dustry.”” Furthermore, “ . . . the opportunity for farm-reared youth to enter the 
occupation of farming as replacements of gainful workers lost through death or 
retirement is unequally distributed throughout the state. Areas of high agricul- 
tural income can use a larger proportion of the locally reared males in the in- 
dustry without expanding the man-power. Areas of low income and high birth 
rates can use fewer than half of the locally reared males. These differentials sug- 
gest that some variation in educational policy among the sub-areas is desirable. 
It seems plausible that training for nonagricultural vocations should receive 
greater emphasis in the areas of low agricultural income and high birth rates than 
in the areas of high income and low or moderate birth rates. In view of the 
heavy emigration of youth that has characterized the areas of high income in the 
past, perhaps these areas have emphasized education of the non-agricultural sort 
to a degree which should not be maintained in the future.” 

An Experiment in the Registration of Vital Statistics in China** has been made 
by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems and the Univer- 
sity of Nanking. The area studied, which was chiefly agricultural, included 221 
villages with a density of 2,673 persons per square mile of cultivated land. Five 
different schedules were used: (a) for census, (b) for births, (c) for deaths, 
(d) for marriages, and (e) for migration for the years from 1930 to 1935. The 
organization of the reporting system with 180 reporters is described, as are also 
the almost insurmountable difficulties confronted because of the superstitions and 
customs of the people. Vital statistics of the area are compared with those for 
China as a whole, Sweden, eleven European countries, and the United States. 

Even though in China there is great room for improvement in agricultural pro- 
duction, there is much territory which might support a denser population and 
there are possibilities for industrial development, Warren S. Thompson, one of 
the authors, writes: “After considering all these economic factors and also trying 
to give due weight to less ponderable social factors, I find myself forced to a 
rather pessimistic view regarding the probable improvement of standards of liv- 


82 C, E. Lively and R. B. Almack, “A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas 
with Application to Ohio,” Ohio State University Department of Rural Economics and 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 106, Columbus, January, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 54). 

88 Warren S. Thompson, C. M. Chiao, and D. T. Chen, An Experiment in the Registra- 
tion of Vital Statistics in China, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Oxford, Ohio, 1938 (pp. 115). 
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ing in China during the foreseeable future, so far as they are dependent upon the 
industrial revolution that is under way or the agricultural revolution that may 
take place.” If agricultural production were to be increased 100 per cent, 80 to 
85 per cent of the increase would go to support more people. If the standard of 
living is to be increased, birth control must be practiced generally. This is not 
to be contemplated since “even the most sanguine cannot suppose that the grip of 
the family system in China will be greatly relaxed for several decades. Under this 
system, the individual counts for nought, being merely the carrier of the family 
line, a link in the biological chain connecting the past with the future. The whole 
social order of China is built upon the family and is directed to encourage a high 
birth rate so that the family may not die out.” Important among the findings 
of the registration study are the following: 

1. The higher the economic status of the family in the area studied, the larger 
the families and households. 

2. The higher the economic status of the family, the larger the proportion of 
girl infants in families. Among poorer families, girl infants are frequently 
sold or given such inadequate care that they die. 

3. When compared with the age distribution in eleven European countries, in 
Sweden, and among rural-farmers in the United States, the area studied 
had a larger proportion of people fourteen years of age and under, and a 
smaller proportion between fifteen and forty-nine, and over fifty. 

4. There is a large migration from farms to market towns, especially among 
males between the ages of twenty and thirty-nine. 

Population Problems* is a digest of a report of the National Resources Com- 

mittee, ‘‘Problems of a Changing Population.”** 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND BUILDINGS 


“Community Buildings for Farm Families,”’** a farmers’ bulletin issued by the 
United States Deartment of Agriculture, has been prepared in the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
order to assist organized communities desiring to construct such buildings. Warn- 
ings concerning mistakes which have been made or are likely to be made, as well 
as suggestions and information concerning types of buildings most suitable for 
various community requirements are offered. Costs, design, specifications, build- 
ing-code regulations, and methods of financing, and also the matter of suitable 
furnishing and remodeling of community buildings is treated. 

“One Variety Cotton Community Organization’’*’ is the title of a state exten- 
sion circular which advocates the organization of such communities. According 


84 National Resources Committee, Washington, July, 1938 (pp. 28). 

85 This longer report was reviewed in a previous issue. 

86 Blanche Halbert, “Community Buildings for Farm Families,” U. S. D. A. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1804, Washington, September, 1938 (pp. 40). 

87 J. W. Willis, “One Variety Cotton Community Organization,” Mississippi State Col- 
lege Extension Department, U. S. D. A. co-operating, Extension Circular No. 96, State 
College, March, 1938 (pp. 11). 
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to the report, 156 Mississippi communities, by means of one-variety community 
methods, increased the value of cotton during 1937 by $12.02 per bale, or $8.71 
per acre, netting the 14,399 co-operating farmers $1,858,454. 

A comparison of the homes of ninety families participating in Home Eco- 
nomics Extension activities with 120 families not participating indicates little 
difference.** Participants more frequently contacted other social and economic 
organizations of practically all types, had somewhat higher incomes, and lived on 
better roads, but otherwise there were few differences between the two groups. 
Field interviews were made in 92 per cent of the homes in three sample areas in 
two counties. 

The effectiveness of extension work in one of the counties, which had had a 
home demonstration agent for eighteen years is compared with that in the other 
county, which had never had a home demonstration agent but had relied solely 
upon specialists for the extension program. An analysis of the reasons for non- 
participation in extension work is also attempted. 


LAND TENURE 


The Iowa Farm Tenance Committee's summary of findings*® probably con- 
tains more psychological, sociological, and economic source material relative to 
the present status of land tenure in Iowa than has ever been compiled in a report 
for any state. Farm-tenancy hearings were held in each county beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1938. One hundred county hearings and one state-wide hearing in Des 
Moines were held. 

It is estimated that 8,500 people attended these hearings, an average of eighty- 
five persons at each. Nearly 4,000 carefully filled out questionnaires and a vast 
amount of factual evidence in the form of hearing reports, briefs, and letters 
resulted. At each meeting a morning was devoted to a discussion of two ques- 
tions, namely, (2) What is wrong with our farm-tenancy situation? and (bd) 
What could be done about it? A careful record was made of pertinent points in 
all statements by individuals or groups of representatives, including names, tenure 
status, and occupations of the speaker. An afternoon was devoted to a discussion 
of a “short questionnaire” of eight questions. Following discussion each question 
was answered. This resulted in 3,096 usable questionnaires. Thereafter a “long 
questionnaire” of forty questions was circulated. These were to be taken home, 
filled out, and returned. There were 664 of these returned in usable form. 

Over three-fourths of the people filling out the short schedule ‘believe that 
both tenancy and heavily mortgaged ownership have an exploitative effect upon 
the land, and are unfavorable to the development of farms and family life, the 
community, and cooperative organizations.” In the case of both questionnaires, 


88 Gladys Gallup and M. Elmina White, ‘Participation in Home-Economics Extension 
and Effectiveness of the Program: A Study of 210 Rural Families in Spokane and Skagit 
Counties, Washington, 1936,” Extension Service Circular No. 285, Washington, June, 1938 
(mimeographed, pp. 54). 

89 Jowa Farm Tenancy Committee, lowa State Planning Board, May, 1938 (mimeo- 
graphed, pp. 282). 
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slightly over half of the returns were from farm tenants, and only 2 per cent were 
neither landlord nor tenant. Ninety-four per cent of the persons returning the 
“long questionnaire’ answered “‘yes’” to the question, ‘Would the average renter 
take better care of soil and improvements if his tenure were more secure?”’ The 
report states that ‘‘it can be said without exaggeration that these long question- 
naires reflect the sentiment of the best judgment in Iowa.” The publication in- 
cludes a summary of the County Agricultural Planning Committee Reports relative 
to farm tenancy. Many state maps are made from these reports. For example, 
there is a map based upon the question, ““What percentage of tenants in your 
community plan to own a farm some day?” 


RURAL LIFE IN GERMANY 


A sociological and economic analysis of five German peasant villages in Hann- 
over*® is typical of the studies of rural life which have resulted in the new interest 
in this subject in Germany. The customs and traditions as well as the community 
organization and the social relationships of the people from 1880 to 1932 are 
described. 

The decay of mountain peasant culture in Lower Austria with special reference 
to the Schwarza Valley*! is described in a monograph based primarily upon anal- 
yses of local records and first-hand information. The historical survey of the 
culture of the Schwa: .. Valley proves that from its early beginnings in the elev- 
enth and twelfth cetuuries war, harvest failures, famines, and epidemics were 
among the main causes of failure. After the middle of the nineteenth century the 
land-grabbing activities of the large-estate owners, the change to commercialized 
agriculture and the accompanying swing over to money economy and industriali- 
zation brought on the destruction of the peasant economy. Postwar inflation, 
destruction of the forests, and unemployment also had their influence. Three- 
fourths of the area of Upper Schwarza is in nonpeasant ownership. One-eighth 
of the houses in the Oberlauf district are tenantless, but many former peasants, 
having sold their land, continue to live in their old abodes and to work in the 
surrounding industries. Not least important in the decay of the peasantry is the 
importance of the weakening of their psychological attachment to, and esteem 
for, the status of the peasant. 

In addition the following publications have been received this quarter: 


Agricultural Education in the World, Vol. Ill: North America, International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome: 1938 (pp. 277). 

Charles E. Allred and Paul T. Sant, ‘‘Land Use Problems in Crockett County, 
Tennessee,” University of Tennessee Rural Research Series Monograph No. 
72, Knoxville: June 1, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 43). 


40 Harald Huener, Die wirtschaftlichen und gesellschaftlichen Grundlagen des Bauern- 
tums in der Landschaft der mittleren Alter von etwa 1880 bis 1932, Ein Beitrag zur Bau- 
erntumsforschung der Historischen Kommission zu Hannover, Hildesheim, 1937. 

41 Franz Knotzinger, Der Rickgang Des Gebirgsbauerntums in Niederdésterreich, Eine 
Siedlungskundliche Darstellung Seiner Grundlagen and Hand Der Entwicklung im Oberen 
Schwarzatal, Siidostdeutsches Bauerntum, Berlin-Wien, 1938. 
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Charles E. Allred, S. W. Atkins, and B. D. Raskopf, Human and Physical Re- 
_ sources of Tennessee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville: August, 1938 
(mimeographed, pp. 40). 

Annual Report of the Rural-Urban Activities Centering at Oglebay Park, West 
Virginia University Agricultural Extension, Morgantown: 1936 (mimeo- 
graphed, pp. 107). 

A. W. Ashby, Agriculture and National Defence, Agricultural Economics Society, 
London: 1938 (pp. 6). 

Abel Beckerich, Traité-Formulaire des Syndicats Agricoles; leur Création et leur 
Fonctionnement ; les Aspects de leur Activité; leur Code et leur Legislation 
Speciale; la Mutualité en Agriculture, Vols. 1 and II, Paris: 1937 (pp. 759 
and 672). 

Children Preferred, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 1937 (pp. 27). 

The Right Hon. Earl De La Warr, Relation of Agricultural Education and Re- 
search to the Development of British Agriculture, Agricultural Economics 
Society, London: 1938 (pp. 8). 

The Disinherited Speak, New York: 1938 (pp. 29). 

Helen Nebeker Hann and Hazel K. Stiebeling, “Food Consumption of Children 
at the National Child Research Center,” U. S. D. A. Circular No. 481, 
Washington: August, 1938 (pp. 34). 

David Horowitz, Jewish Colonization in Palestine, Institute of Economic Re- 
search, Jewish Agency for Palestine, Jerusalem: 1937 (pp. 52). 

Index of Research Projects, Vol. 1, Works Progress Administration, Washington: 
1938 (pp. 291). 

An Indexed Bibliography of the Tennessee Valley Authority Supplement Janu- 
ary-June, 1938, compiled by Harry C. Bauer, Office of the Director of In- 
formation, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville: 1938 (mimeographed, 
pp. 15). 

Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, “The National Youth Administra- 
tion,” Staff Study No. 13, Washington: 1938 (pp. 121). 

Barnard D. Joy, “Organizations and Programs for Rural Young People,” Co- 
operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics Extension 
Service Circular No. 273, Washington: November, 1937 (mimeographed, 

p. 41). 

eine D. Joy, “Statistical Measurements of 4-H Club Work With Special Ref- 
erence to 1936,” Extension Service Circular No. 270, Washington: October, 
1937 (mimeographed, pp. 18). 

Olaf F. Larson and John E. Wilson, ‘‘The Relief Situation in Colorado Rural and 
Town Areas,” Works Progress Administration Social Research Bulletin No. 
5, Fort Collins: August, 1937 (mimeographed, pp. 31). 

Reginald Lennard, Manorial Traffic and Agricultural Trade in Medieval England, 
Agricultural Economics Society, London: 1938 (pp. 17). 

C. R. Orton, “Implications of Low-Income Farm Families to State and Local 
Governments” (Low-Income Farms in West Virginia a Symposium), Cir- 
cular No. 32, Morgantown: August, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 44). 
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Progress Report: State Planning in Mississippi, Jackson: January, 1938 (pp. 
162). 

Recreational Use of Land in the United States, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington: 1938 (pp. 280). 

Report of the Closer Settlement Commission for the Y ear Ended 30th June, 1937, 
H. J. Green, Government Printer, Melbourne, Australia: 1937 (pp. 34). 

Report on Economic Conditions of the South, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington: 1938 (pp. 64). 

Résumé of Experience in County Agricultural Planning, U. S. D. A. Extension 
Service, Washington: 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 15). 

James F. Rogers, ‘“The School Custodian,” U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education 1938 Bulletin No. 2, Washington: 1938 (pp. 44). 

The Role of the Land-Grant College in Governmental Agricultural Programs, 
Iowa State College, Ames: June, 1938 (pp. 14). 

J. B. Shannon, A Survey of the Natural Resources and Population Trends of 
Kentucky River Valleys, University of Kentucky Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Lexington: 1937 (pp. 28). 

Special Report of the Virginia State Planning Board, Richmond: January, 1937. 

Trends in Size and Production of the Aggregate Farm Enterprise, 1909-36, 
Works Progress Administration National Research Project, Washington: 
193? (mimeographed, pp. 255). 

Leon E. Truesdell, Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1936; Statistics of 
Mental Patients in State Hospitals; together with Brief Statistics of Mental 
Patients in other Hospitals for Mental Disease, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington: 1938 (pp. 69). 

Alice E. Van Diest, ‘“Welfare and Health Facilities in Colorado,” Colorado Col- 
lege Publication General Series No. 214, Colorado Springs: 1937 (pp. 17). 








Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


Youth Tell Their Story. By Howard M. Bell. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1938. Pp. vii, 270. $1.50. 

A New Deal for Youth: The Story of the National Youth Administration. By 
Betty and Ernest K. Lindley. New York: The Viking Press, 1938. Pp. x, 
309. $3.00. 


These two volumes, both dealing with present-day American youth, should be 
read together. The first gives a wealth of facts concerning the problems of youth, 
the second describes a large-scale governmental effort designed to alleviate the 
most pressing of these problems. 

Youth Tell Their Story presents in an exceptionally lucid and interesting way 
the results of an ambitious sampling study. Back in 1935 the American Youth 
Commission decided to find out the facts about youth conditions. Choosing 
Maryland as a typical state, it trained thirty-five interviewers and turned them 
loose to question 13,528 young people between the ages sixteen and twenty-four 
selected at random from all social classes and from different places in the state. 
The interviewers asked eighty carefully planned questions aimed in each case to 
secure either facts about or opinions of each young person concerning personal 
and public issues. The tabulated results, covering countless items under the 
headings of home, school, work, church, and attitudes (briefly summarized in 
Life for June 10, where glorified case studies were added), are often predict- 
able, sometimes surprising, and in any case noteworthy. Not only is the written 
account of these results clear, but also the pictorial and graphic presentation of 
statistical material is remarkably effective. The book achieves the pinnacle of 
accurate simplicity in the printed communication of quantitative results. 

In view of the purpose for which the study was initiated, it is no adverse crit- 
icism to point out that the commission did not frame the eighty questions with 
theoretical issues in mind. Their interest instead was in practical problems con- 
cerning what ought to be done, or how to remedy the position of youth in a sick 
society. As one could therefore expect, the facts as facts are all right, but they 
are of the nature of historical rather than scientific facts, since they are not stated 
in any but a common-sense frame of reference. Hence for more purely scientific 
work (such as research in the sociology of youth) the facts are highly useful, 
but only when they are restated in terms of an explicit frame of reference. 

The statistical technique seems to have been used in this study with unusual 
sobriety and effectiveness. The reviewer would make only one quibble. In spite 
of the excellent and well-advised chapter devoted to showing that Maryland is a 
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typical state, one may still maintain that since Maryland is an extreme Eastern 
state, it is probably not typical with regard to such important matters as folkways 
and mores. It is indeed questionable whether there exists such a thing as a typical 
state, since one single regional unit out of forty-eight does not constitute a good 
basis for sampling. But this objection is only a quibble, because for the pur- 
poses the Commission has in mind there can be no serious obstacle to taking the 
Maryland results as roughly representative of the entire youth of America. 

Though he is chiefly content to state the results, the author occasionally weaves 
inconspicuous interpretations and evaluations into the matter. The evaluations, 
which are quite legitimate in a work of this sort, point out the significance of the 
facts in the light of our democratic standards of individual welfare. The inter- 
pretations usually take the form of economic determinism, but without any sys- 
tematic delimitation of the economic from other factors, and without the recogni- 
tion of any inconsistency when other factors are treated as independent variables. 
For example, it is shown that sex, race, age, hours of work, residence, education, 
and occupation all affect the wages of a young person; presumably then, these 
are interdependent variables; yet at the same time it is taken as an indication of 
economic determinism when they are shown to be in many cases a function of the 
wages the father earned. 

So effective is the study that it may have considerable influence upon the read- 
ing public. Certainly its high calibre makes it inadvisable for any social scientist 
interested in youth to neglect it. 

Many facts emerge which give insight into American society in general. For 
one thing, the volume contains much information about rural life. The responses 
to the question, “Where would you prefer to live?” reveal, for example, that 
there is least satisfaction among residents of villages (2,500 or less), three out 
of every four young people in such places saying that they would move if they 
could. Almost half (46 per cent) of farm youth would prefer to live somewhere 
else; and all of the young people, whether living in the country, in villages, 
towns, or cities, show the greatest preference for city and suburban residence. 
Fewer farm homes are broken by divorce, separation, or desertion (in fact, such 
homes seem to increase with density of population). Rural young people have 
less vocational guidance than other youth; they use available libraries much less 
than village, town, and city youth; and fewer of them have conveniences in their 
homes. One farm youth in nine lives in a home with no conveniences at all, six 
in every seven have no central heating; and one in every two has no radio and 
no magazine subscription ; two in every three have no electricity ; and one in five 
has no bathrom. Yet three of every four, for obvious reasons, have automobiles. 
As compared with other young people, farm youths begin work earlier in life, 
work more hours per week, earn less money, enjoy less group recreation. When 
they tell their story, it is a hard one. 

There is less material in the Lindleys’ book that relates to rural youth as such, 
and little that falls into the category of sociological analysis. A New Deal for 
Youth pretends to be only an informal, sympathetic description of the National 
Youth Administration in practice. On this level, however, it is an excellent piece 
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of work, being clear, comprehensive, well informed. As the authors point out, 
there are more youth enrolled on NYA programs than in the CCC, yet since NYA 
youth wear no uniforms or distinguishing insignia, they have received far less 
publicity than the CCC, which in many ways is a more inadequate agency. This 
book, apparently the result of a three-month field trip around the country, was 
deliberately written to bring the NYA to public attention. It contains thirty-two 
pages of excellent photographs, recounts the stages in the formation of the NYA 
organization, describes in detail (with case material and concrete figures) the 
NYA Work Projects, Junior Employment Divisions, School Aid activities, and 
gives ninety pages of factual appendices. One could judge from the previous 
Lindley books and from the dedication to Mrs. Roosevelt, that the account would 
be warmly sympathetic. The authors state the purpose of the NYA as ameliora- 
tive only, it being an effort to keep youth in a working and training frame of 
mind during depression times when the job market cannot absorb them, and to 
help them find jobs, acquire a new spirit of community consciousness and am- 
bition, aid their families, and look at occupational possibilities more realistically 
than they are wont to do. Though the authors do not fail to make a few critical 
remarks (e.g., with reference to occasional useless projects, “chiseling” college 
students, and the lack of an adequate health program), they find little fault with 
the program itself and paint in glowing terms its achievement to date, made 
with small funds and small staff. 

It is plain that rural youth have constituted a special problem from the incep- 
tion of the program. Their lack of education, their isolation, and their large 
numbers (resulting from the rural birth rate) have made them especially in need 
of NYA help, and yet the same factors have militated against the government's 
ability to extend that help to them. The authors say some hard things about the 
inequality between urban and rural education in the United States (pp. 192-96). 
Such passages should be read with the recent report of the National Resources 
Committee on Problems of a Changing Population in mind, because the latter (as 
well as Youth Tell Their Story) helps to explain the difficulties that NYA has 
had with rural people. 

To what extent the NYA constitutes a useful medicine for the allegedly ailing 
conditions disclosed by the Youth Commission’s report, any reader of the two 
books under review can judge for himself. One thing seems certain: the United 
States, in common with most other nations, is moving toward a regime in which 
the relation between the state and youth will be direct and paternalistic in a way 
that it has not been before. The NYA is less formal, hence more plastic, than 
the public school system. It represents a new step in the state control of the rear- 
ing and placement of youth. In its school aid, for example, it has undertaken to 
furnish the young person with that amount of extra but mecessary money pre- 
viously given by the family. In its work projects it is providing employment that 
was formerly supplied by private business. These are of course stopgap measures, 
but since social change seldom retraces its steps, they may point toward a new 
status quo. 


Pennsylvania State College KINGSLEY DAvIs 
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Men Without Work: a Report Made to the Pilgrim Trust. With an introduction 
by the Archbishop of York and a preface by Lord Macmillan. Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 
447. $3.00. 


This work might be called a companion volume of Bakke’s The Unemployed 
Man. Like it, the book is a study of English unemployment under the dole. The 
committee making the study was particularly concerned with the long-unemployed 
man (unemployed for a year or more) and his adjustment to reduced income, 
increased leisure, and changed situation generally. Statistical materials are sup- 
plemented by the qualitative impressions of the investigators. Case studies, prop- 
erly so called, do not figure in the work. Some readers may be annoyed by the 
moral overtones which, willy-nilly, creep into the reports of investigators. The 
resulting damage to the scientific tenor of the work is scarcely offset by its in- 
creased readability. 

With limitations, this book succeeds in its aim of treating unemployment as a 
social problem rather than as a strictly economic one. It is with such an aim in 
mind that the investigators include the family and community of the unemployed 
man as part of the necessary data for understanding the effects of continued idle- 
ness. Physical, psychological, and moral effects of unemployment are given due 
consideration, but the reviewer was left with the feeling that he really knew very 
little about the concrete effects upon unemployed workers and their families. 
Perhaps this is the result of a certain bias in favor of the inclusion of case studies, 
or the use of the technique of participant observation as handled so ably by Pro- 
fessor Bakke. 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of this study, however, is that it 
accepts continued unemployment as a given datum, and discusses the club and 
social service movements as adjustments to the situation. It seems to the reviewer 
that the assumption of most American students of unemployment is still that 
“something can be done about it." Which assumption is correct we are in no po- 
sition to say, but it should be pointed out that hard-headed realism need not stop 
at accepting existing conditions as permanent. The phenomena of basic social 
change are almost as well documented as the phenomena of adjustment to per- 
sistent social conditions. 


Harvard University WILBERT E. Moore 


The People and the Land: Proceedings of the Twentieth American Country Life 
Conference, Manhattan, Kansas, October 14-16, 1937. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. 124 pp. $1.50. 


The American Country Life Movement was launched in 1919 to foster the 
social welfare and community aspects of rural life. The annual proceedings ac- 
cordingly are expected to be more valuable as sources than as research reports 
of what well-informed farm groups are thinking about public policy. Many of 
the papers begin by assuming certain desirable goals in the relation of people to 
the land, test these against conditions, and then discuss the means of realizing 
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them. Nevertheless, in the sessions on the Farm Family, Land Tenure, Conser- 
vation, Human Resources, and Youth Problems, papers valuable to research in 
rural sociology were read by E. L. Kirkpatrick, Carl C. Taylor, W. M. Jardine, 
and President Grace E. Frysinger. The discussions should prove valuable to any 
who wish to predict the trend of public opinion and policy in this field of the 
people and the land. 


University of North Carolina RUPERT B. VANCE 


Diminishing Return and Planned Economy. By George M. Peterson. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 254. $3.00. 


The author presents this book as a method of analysis useful in teaching the 
fundamental principles of economics. He designed the text for undergraduate 
and graduate courses. It is orthodox economics restated and pointed at some of 
the problems of today, the chief contribution being intended as a graphic analysis 
ot the law of diminishing returns. 

The first four chapters are devoted to an elementary discussion of the law of 
diminishing returns, with a presentation of the new analysis of this law. Appli- 
cations of the law are presented in Chapter V. The expression, “law of diminish- 
ing returns,” is here used to cover a wide field of analysis of the combinations of 
variables and the economic effects of changing proportions. Under this title are 
included points relating to combinations of factors of production, demand, and 
the marginal value of units or prices. 

Planned economy is defined as “‘the deliberate control or attempted control of 
economic forces by some agency or group for the purpose of attaining or pro- 
gressing towards some goal which, at a given time, seems to be desirable for the 
future.” This definition would apply to private as well as social planning, but the 
discussion of planning in this book is directed primarily at social economic plan- 
ing. The term social economic planning is used to designate “plans made by 
some human group, such as the family, community, state, or nation, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the group and securing an adequate, stable, permanent, well- 
distributed volume of goods and services.” It will be noted that this definition 
does not include international or world-wide plans. The author does not believe 
that world-planning is practical. 

Considerable attention is devoted to the difference between planning for pri- 
vate profit and planning for group welfare. The law of diminishing returns ap- 
plies to both, and many mistakes are made in group planning because this is not 
recognized. Many also fail to recognize the fact that planning for private profit 
or even for one group may be detrimental to the general welfare, because the 
plans of one individual or of one group may directly affect others. For example, 
we analyze the supply and demand conditions for one commodity on the assump- 
tion that other conditions remain constant, but corresponding changes in the 
production or consumption of other commodities are likely to follow and even 
be compelled by changes effected in one commodity. Planning for social welfare 
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is far more complex than planning for private profit because of the conflicting in- 
terests that are involved. 

The author recognizes clearly that social planning must be made with due re- 
gard to the characteristics and extent of the group for which plans are being 
made. Family planning may conflict with community planning, and community 
planning in turn with national planning. He says, “One of the first principles to 
recognize in economic planning is that the cause and effect relation between var- 
iables is influenced by the size of the universe in which they operate and the 
degree to which this universe is self-sufficient or independent of other universes.” 
The problem of social economic planning is stated as follows: ‘to make the best 
possible combination of the internal factors under control and to fit this internal 
combination to the external forces outside of control, in such a way that a maxi- 
mum long-time stable income is assured.” 

The author recognizes the problem presented in trying to harmonize the idea 
that private profit and property rights may be essential to secure the greatest pro- 
duction, to insure the production of the things most wanted, and to secure the best 
combination of productive resources, with social planning in which we are pri- 
marily concerned with the welfare of the people. The primary objectives of social 
planning are security and maximum long-time stable income. Security and sta- 
bility of income may be enhanced by encouraging self-sufficiency ; nationally, this 
may lead to a protective tariff policy. Maximum income for short periods may be 
sacrificed for security. The author does not deal directly with the question as to 
whether or not increasing self-sufficiency to stabilize income may lower the long- 
time average income, and thus be inconsistent with the other objective of obtain- 
ing maximum income. 

Business cycles with recurring depressions are considered to be caused largely 
by maldistribution of income. He recognizes the necessity of some inequality of 
income to secure the best possible utilization of resources including human power 
and ingenuity, but considers it necessary for the welfare of society to secure a 
more equal distribution of income. He would accomplish this through taxation, 
a restriction of property rights, and the socialization of more services. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book deals with diminishing re- 
turns and population. Social planning would include consideration of demand, 
i.e., what the people want and should want. In dealing with the theory of pres- 
sure of population on resources, he asserts that “‘a planned economy presupposes 
scientific knowledge will be substituted for custom and habit in consumption as 
well as in production.” The discussion of population thus leads to a consideration 
of the relation of population to productive resources. The optimum population 
of a nation is defined as ‘a number of people which, when combined with our 
permanent or inexhaustible resources and an equitable system of distribution, can 
permanently enjoy a standard of living based upon scientific knowledge, while 
rearing just enough children of at least equal caliber to exactly maintain a static 
size of population.” He follows this definition with a statement that “perhaps 
the aim and goal of all economic planning should be to maintain the optimum 
population.” These statements are followed by a conclusion that the “first prob- 
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lem to be faced by social economic planning, if it wishes to have as its ultimate 
goal the maintenance of the population, is that of separating personal, especially 
family incomes, from marginal rates of return set by the law of diminishing re- 
turns.” He also adds, “If we are to rely on a price system, then wealth and in- 
comes must be so distributed that prices express the needs and desires of the 
great mass of the population and not chiefly the purchasing power of the wealthy 
or even of the middle class of small property owners.” In these quotations we 
find many stimulating ideas. It is very difficult to make them hang together as 
a chart for social planning. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture O. C. STINE 


Labor in the United States. By W. S. Woytinsky. Washington: Committee on 
Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1938. Pp. xxii, 333. $3.50. 


This recent report from the Social Science Research Council provides data that 
will be useful to many rural sociologists. Many of us have found the occupa- 
tional statistics to be the most confused data gathered by the Bureau of Census. 
This report prepares the way for more satisfactory statistics of occupation: (1) 
by a thoroughgoing reclassification and tabulation of 1930 data; and (2) by 
demonstrating how future inquiries, ‘especially the 1940 Census, may provide 
more useful information for the administration of modern social legislation.” 

Part I of the report interprets the existing statistics relating to the supply of 
labor; Part II brings together data from the Censuses of Agriculture, Mines, 
Manufactures, Construction, Distribution, Business, etc., in an attempt to gauge 
the demand for labor. Especially useful in both cases is the separation of agri- 
cultural from nonagricultural groups. 

Adequate expositions of methodology are given throughout the text. Fifty 
well-constructed charts and diagrams enhance the value of the work. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


Metropolis: A Study of Urban Communities. By Howard B. Woolston. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. 325. $2.75. 


This book attempts to give “‘an account of city life as it unfolded during the 
past fifty years in America.”” With this objective ‘‘no pretense” is made “of giv- 
ing the latest information up to date.” 

Thus we have a book published on May 27, 1938, with no mention of the 
urban studies of the National Resources Board; with three paragraphs on relief, 
one dealing with the English law of 1601 and a second with the Workhouse 
Test of 1834 (Is not federal and local tax-supported relief in its incidence and 
problems part of “‘city life as it unfolded’’?) ; with no mention of the depres- 
sion and its influences; with population and fecundity discussed largely on the 
basis of data prior to 1920. But why continue? The author warns that these 
omissions are not germane to his theme, though the reviewer questions the wis- 
dom of his decision. 
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We read that the countryman is “traditionally conservative though often inde- 
pendent in his thinking . . . the townsmen more radical though unduly influenced 
by self-interest or demagogy.” ‘The cities are bound to become hotbeds of rad- 
icalism.” (Perhaps Mr. Hearst és right.) Yet the city man “is generally admitted 
to be tolerant, objective and practical in his thinking.” This all leaves the re- 
viewer a bit confused. 

On the basis of two studies of intelligence published in 1925 and covering 
relatively few children, as compared to those since studied both more carefully 
and more elaborately, we are told that “city children average about 20 per cent 
higher than country children of like ages’ and that ‘‘measurable differences of in- 
telligence between townsmen and country dwellers do exist.” 

This seems to the reviewer a not unfair sample of how ancient data frequently 
get the author into trouble. This is true again in the treatments of social work, 
religion, and education, all of which are very inadequate, to say the least. In 
some areas, of course, his conclusions still hold and the book is a good summary 
of what an intelligent layman might tell a caller from Mars about our urban 
development. The relative brevity of the book for one that ranges over the whole 
field of urban sociology permits easy generalization, as the author illustrates his 
points from 150 cities, ancient and modern, of which nearly three-fourths are 
foreign. 

There is little of value in this book that cannot be found in other texts in the 
slowly developing field of urban sociology. 


Teachers College 
Columbia University EDMUND DkS. BRUNNER 


Littledene: A New Zealand Rural Community. By H. C. D. Somerset. New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research, Educational Research Series No. 
5. Wellington, N. Z.: Whitcomb and Toombs, Ltd.; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. x, 102, 5 plates. (Paper) 


I have long wanted to know what sort of rural community life exists in New 
Zealand and Australia, but have never been able to find any descriptions of their 
social organization. Through the courtesy of Dr. J. H. Kolb, I am delighted to 
have this pleasantly intimate account of a rural community in New Zealand, 
which we are assured typifies much of rural life in that country, although I sus- 
pect that this particular vicinity is exceptionally advanced in its educational pro- 
gram. The community as described includes some 350 square miles, or about half 
the size of one of our counties, with a population of 1800. 

The agriculture and home life are well depicted as are the various social or- 
ganizations, including the church life. Special attention is given to the schools 
and to the unusually successful program of adult education, which is much more 
advanced than any in this country. It is interesting to observe that some of the 
same social trends develop in New Zealand. Thus sectarianism has divided the 
church and made its influence less important, and such sects as the Pentecostals 
play the same role there as here. There tends to be an overorganization so that 
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the younger people are absorbed in a multiplicity of committee responsibilities, 
etc., and are robbed of real leisure. Eating plays a large part in the social life 
and the women are artists in cookery. The mores are a generation behind those 
in this country with regard to Sunday observance, but the automobile is changing 
them, for it is permissible to take auto rides on Sunday afternoon, although any 
games are strictly taboo. The schools have been consolidated, but have had the 
same problems that we have in adapting the curriculum to the needs of their 
pupils, and they have the same difficulty of opening the school plant to the use of 
adult education classes. “‘It is important to note that the animating idea of the 
studies in the aduit classes, and to a lesser extent in the school as well, is that of 
education through a constantly expanding awareness of community.” 

The study was made under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the writer had the advantage of travel in the United States and Europe to give 
perspective to his study. He has produced an unusually effective sociological de- 
scription in revealing a clear picture of the life and attitudes of the community. 
We need more such studies in this country and hope that Mr. Somerset and others 
may be able to give us similar accounts of other New Zealand rural communities, 
which will be invaluable in giving insight and perspective for the study of rural 
life in this country. 


Cornell University DWIGHT SANDERSON 


New England Village Life. By Edward M. Chapman. Cambridge: privately 
printed at the Riverside Press, 1937. Pp. 232. $2.50. 


The preface of this beautifully printed book starts with the almost aggressive 
assertion that it is not a “treatise upon Rural Sociology.” But it may fairly be 
claimed as the stuff out of which sociology is made. 

The author’s family has lived in one Connecticut town for more than three 
centuries and an appreciable portion of this time is covered by the diaries of his 
forebears. 

He writes of sailors and landsmen, farmers and farmer-fishermen, of the hired 
man and the farmer’s year, of the village church, and of the human activities on 
the sea, in forest and field, of the salt marshes and their many uses, and of the 
market places and prices. There are authentic pictures of family life, of town 
meetings, of effective social service before the term was coined, of the avocations 
of yesteryear. 

The pages reflect the dry humor and whimsical wisdom still characteristic of 
the true Yankee stock of the northeastern seaboard, and they record the debt the 
nation owes the author’s two towns of Old Lyme and Old Saybrooke—yes, and 
scores of others he does not mention because of the men of distinction in all fields 
they have sent beyond their borders, without impoverishing their life. 

The faults of Puritan New England are admitted but the author feels, and 
rightly so, that they have been overpublicized. The sordid side of life, the bizarre 
in religion, the selfishness of men are tools for the novelist who, like the news- 
paperman, finds no profit in those things which are true, honorable and righteous 
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altogether. A few passages ate perhaps sentimental, and some may appear too 
detailed. But in the main Mr. Chapman has caught and revealed in a gracious 
book the true inwardness of one of the precious parts of our rural heritage. 


Teachers College 
Columbia University EDMUND DkS. BRUNNER 


Forty Acres and Steel Mules. By Herman Clarence Nixon. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. vii, 98, illustrated. $2.50. 


The commendable policy of the University of North Carolina Press to present 
studies of the South by southerners continues. Much information about the rural 
South has been boiled down to a short, simply worded statement for general con- 
sumption. Few highspots are neglected. 

The first half of the book describes the agricultural and village South, its mate- 
rial standard of living and and the intricacies of its economy. The information is 
not new but is given rather as a readable, concise summary. More than usual em- 
phasis is placed upon merchants and markets, towns and villages. 

The remainder of the work reviews briefly ameliorative schemes carried out in 
this and other countries, and numerous points of departure are suggested for the 
South. The author’s emphasis upon the need for revitalized village life is worthy 
of mention. Industrial expansion on a decentralized basis is viewed as essential 
for the South, but this warning is given: ‘The town welcome sign to new plants 
should carry a speed limit, a limit on the production of cheap goods with cheap 
labor.” The need for social planning and the implications of Odum’s regional- 
ism, though presented in the final chapters, are major assumptions throughout 
the volume. 

Two points continually come to the mind of this reviewer as he peruses contem- 
porary studies of the rural South. First, there seems to be a lack of accurate in- 
formation concerning the economy and culture of the upland country between 
the plantation areas and the mountains, and of the tidewater subregions stretching 
between the plantation areas and the sea or Gulf. Noteworthy studies have been 
made of owners, tenants, croppers, and laborers in the level, rich plantation 
country with its high proportion of Negroes, but similar data are not available 
for the yeomen farmers of the rolling, eroded uplands where whites predominate 
and commissaries are less frequent, where tenants and croppers more seldom 
have the advantages of close supervision and the disadvantages of strict dictation, 
where society is more democratic. The inhabitants of the Southern Appalachians 
and Ozarks have often been the subject of studies, but realistic, comprehensive 
analyses of the economy and culture of the frequently racially intermixed popu- 
lation of the tidewater areas, with their poor soils and cutover timber lands, are 
few. 

The second point is that students of the rural South have been content for 
the most part with a socio-economic approach which overlooks many factors of 
possible sociological significance. The economic standard of living is given chief 
attention with little thought to what may be more important, the nonmaterial 
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standard of living. Using Nixon’s phrase, southern agriculture is judged “by 
both the economic and the scientific test’’ and is found wanting. It must be ad- 
mitted that much poverty in southern agriculture should be alleviated, but possi- 
ble schemes for accomplishing this should be weighed with the thought in mind 
of ultimate effects upon rural culture and family organization. Some few sociolo- 
gists may disagree with Nixon that a paramount need of the South is to “relieve 
the region of the burden of being the human breeding ground of the nation.” 
From a purely economic standpoint, the high birth rate in the rural South may 
be viewed as a burden, but C. C. Zimmerman, O. E. Baker, and others have 
pointed out certain intangible advantages of large families and an expanding 
population, while indicating possible dangers to the society in a declining popu- 
lation. 


Furman University GORDON BLACKWELL 


World Immigration, with Special Reference to the United States. By Maurice 
R. Davie. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. x, 588. $3.75. 


This analysis of the origin, dispersion, and historical aspects of the great immi- 
gtation currents of the world’s population also describes the causes and extent of 
population movements. The major sources of immigration are: northern and 
western Europe, southern and eastern Europe, New World countries, and Asia. 
The countries of destination for each major migrating group are given, with 
special emphasis upon movements into the United States. Some countries are 
treated as both sources and recipients of migration. Also treated are the effects of 
immigration, as well as the problems of assimilation, immigration legislation and 
administration. Perhaps too little consideration is given to these problems, and, 
despite the qualifying subtitle, not enough emphasis is given to the effects of 
migration upon the emigrant countries. The author points out that mass popula- 
tion movements are probably a thing of the past in the far western world, as 
the stage is already being set in the Far East for the next great migration drama. 

Some of the deficiencies of the book are: not enough consideration is given 
early migration to the United States, especially to the southern parts; the work 
of E. G. Ravenstein, together with his theories of migration, is not sufficiently 
considered (Ravenstein’s name does not appear in the index) ; Frederick J. Tur- 
net’s The Frontier in American History is listed in the bibliography, but does 
not, it seems, receive the attention in references and citations that it deserves in 
the analysis of colonial immigration. Nonetheless, the book is readable, it has 
excellent references to the literature in the chapter bibliographies, and is fre- 
auently punctuated with interesting materials, such, for example, as the mention 
of a cartoon appearing in The New Yorker magazine, picturing a tombstone with 
the following inscription: In Memory or Our Beloved Father, Isadore Cohen 
(signed) Benson Cowan, Samwych Cain, Jackson Quesne, Maxwell Kane, Davi- 
son Connel. 

Included in the work is an excellent chart showing graphically the waves of 
migration to the United States from 1820 through 1935. The treatment given 
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to the movements of the Jewish people is of particular interest in the light of 
recent European episodes. Davie’s book will be of value to students concerned 
with population movements. 


Clemson College B. O. WILLIAMS 


Mixed Committee of the League of Nations: Final Report on the Relation of 
Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy. Series of League of 
Nations Publications No. II. Economic and Financial, 1937. Pp. 327. 


This League report on nutrition deals chiefly with Europe, the British Domin- 
ions, South America, and the United States. The problems vary widely, but the 
goal (sufficient good food) is the same, and the tendency toward better nutrition 
needs direction and stimulation. In the West, statistics reveal improvement, “but 
millions suffer everywhere.’’ National policy should bring the right foods within 
the reach of all, yet the health of children is the kernel of the problem. Mean- 
while direct relief, adequate institutional meals, school meals, improved nutrition 
of farm families, greater use of milk, and development of sea fisheries are to be 
emphasized. Orientation that should be given to commercial policy in light of 
nutritional requirements is a complex problem ; furthermore, complete acceptance 
of adequate nutrition as a goal is paramount to the commercial policy of any 
country. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


The Plough and the Sword: Labor, Land, and Property in Fascist Italy. By Carl 
T. Schmidt. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. VII, 197. 
$2.50. 


This book is a strong critique, well weighted with pertinent statistics, of the 
actual programs developed during fifteen years of Fascism to meet the chronic 
problems of Italian agriculture. The first two chapters contain background mate- 
rial, brief but adequate, devoted largely to regional description, type of tenure 
and the economic status of the agriculturist. Emphasis is on diversity, poverty, 
and the struggle for redistribution of large landholdings. The growth of labor 
organizations and co-operatives down through 1920 is traced. Though peasant 
gains were slow they were significant even after the war. But at the critical time 
the liberals leading the masses did not take full advantage of the situation and 
a more conservative or counter-revolutionary group, the Fascists, came into con- 
trol, and of course inherited the chronic rural problems. The author maintains 
that the struggle of the rural masses to conquer these chronic limitations (geo- 
graphic, economic, social, and political) is of the essence of Italy’s history in 
recent times. 

Much of the remainder of the book is devoted to three major problems: wheat, 
reclamation, and the redistribution of agricultural land. Seasonally, the world’s 
newspapers and Italian officials devote much attention to the size of the wheat 
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crop. Without question there has been a sharp increase in Italian yields, begin- 
ning several years before the Fascist regime. (See M. K. Bennett, ‘Trends of 
Yield in Major Wheat Regions since 1885,” W heat Studies of the Food Research 
Institute, XIV, November, 1937.) Virtual self-sufficiency as regards this most 
important food has been closely approached, but at an excessive cost—a cost 
which must include the serious disturbance of the agricultural equilibrium of the 
nation. It would seem that mainly the politician, the industrialist, and the land- 
owning class have been served thereby. 

The program for reclamation (all major elements of which were conceived 
by 1912) has been pushed spasmodically, with the suggestion that most of it may 
eventually be abandoned. Status and success of the program are difficult to meas- 
ure, depending too much upon definition. As might be expected, emphasis has 
shifted more and more to unimportant, perhaps unsound, but politically expedi- 
ent and showy projects. Little land has been provided for the rural masses, either 
by reclamation or expropriation. At the same time the status of the landless farm 
workers and small landowners seems to have fallen lower, absolutely and rela- 
tively, not only as regards hours and wages but in most other respects. Agricul- 
tural organizations which might help to solve the problem of the rural masses 
have been nearly or entirely rooted out as trouble makers for those in control. 

Though the reader is not allowed to forget where Dr. Schmidt’s sympathies 
lie, the book is nevertheless factual, not emotional. Moreover it is surprisingly 
readable for one which contains so many statistics. Abundant footnotes and in- 
dex are provided. The selected bibliography will be particularly useful because 
of its numerous foreign inclusions. 


Rural Electrification Administration JOHN KERR ROsE 


China at Work. By Rudolf P. Hommel. Published for the Bucks County His- 
torical Society, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. New York: John Day Company, 
1937. Pp. x, 366. $5.00. 


China at Work is a most original and valuable book but its content is not ac- 
curately described either by the title or the subtitle, the latter being: “An illus- 
trated record of the primitive industries of China’s masses, whose life is toil, 
and thus an account of Chinese civilization.” Actually the purpose of the volume 
is “to record by photographs and descriptions the tools and implements of the 
Chinese people.” The tools and implements dealt with are further defined as 
“primary tools” and they are divided into five classes: (1) those for making tools 
or for iron working, (2) those for procuring food, (3) those for making cloth- 
ing, (4) those for providing shelter, and (5) those for enabling transport. How- 
ever, the author does describe numerous processes in which tools are used, such 
as coal-mining, rice-culture, oil-extraction, building-construction, thereby greatly 
increasing the interest and sociological value of the treatise. Essentially the mate- 
rial is technical, the social implications of the described implements and processes 


being touched only incidentally. 
Mr. Hommel has performed a remarkable work in the face of the serious ob- 
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stacle of Chinese antagonism to the camera. His findings were obtained over a 
period of eight years, 1921-26 and 1928-30, in the provinces of the Yangtze 
valley and in Shantung and Hopei (Chihli). The investigation was planned, 
equipped, and directed by the late Henry Chapman Mercer of Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania, in part to obtain examples of the age-old tools of China for the museum 
established at Doylestown by Dr. Mercer. 

While there is no attempt to portray or describe all the tools of the areas sur- 
veyed, the number included is large. The 535 illustrations, many of which pic- 
ture or diagram several examples, are so placed as to facilitate understanding of 
the clearly written descriptions. By means of scales of feet or inches approximate 
measurements are printed alongside the photographed object. Almost exclusively 
the volume is a record of the author’s own observations, and it must be presumed 
that he obtained information on the manufacture and operation of the tools on 
the spot through interpreters. Findings are not grouped by provinces or other 
units of area, but each is tagged as to location. References are made to similar 
implements of other civilizations, but there is no attempt to ascertain in more 
than a few instances the debt, if any, of Chinese tool-makers to their confreres 
in other lands. 

The book is attractively bound, printed on heavy enameled paper and indexed. 


University of Minnesota HAROLD I. QUIGLEY 


The Puerto Rican Migrant in New York City. By Lawrence R. Chenault. New 
York: Morningside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 190. 
$2.25. 


Chenault’s doctoral dissertation, a good piece of work, will be welcomed by 
all those rural sociologists who are interested in the Spanish-speaking lands. Al- 
though one would hardly suspect it from the title, Part I of this monograph, con- 
sisting of three chapters and making up one-third of the monograph, is an analy- 
sis of conditions in Puerto Rico. Chapter III, dealing with the population of 
Puerto Rico, is well done and should prove valuable to those who are interested 
in population questions. A six-page bibliography is certain to prove helpful. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration: A British Government Redemp- 
tion Project to Manufacture Naval Stores. By Walter A. Knittle. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance & Co., 1937. Pp. xxii, 320. $3.50. 


Studies of immigration or emigration and internal migration have usually been 
conducted completely separately. Certain studies of the Scotch-Irish have com- 
bined the two approaches, but we have here a volume in which material for the 
tracing of families throughout their migratory careers is provided in part. 

Religious, political, and economic considerations urging the British govern- 
ment to capitalize upon peasant desires to emigrate, and the unsuccessful efforts 
to exploit the Palatines in a particular colonial enterprise are clearly pictured, and 
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cast much light upon some types of emigration to the new world. The reactions 
of the immigrants to this situation and their attraction to the frontier contribute 
to our knowledge of the settlement of the hinterlands of the colonies. The author 
seeks to qualify Turner’s frontier theory by emphasizing that the less placid indi- 
viduals moved out of the allotted Hudson valley tracts to the frontier. 

In common with most studies of migration written by historians and econo- 
mists this one lacks description of the actual processes of migration and detailed 
evidence on selectivity. But the appendix contains a list of the persons in this 
movement, and thus could serve as material from which to trace subsequent mi- 
gration streams westward and southward. 


Iowa Experiment Station C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


South Riding. By Winifred Holtby. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. xvii, 569. $2.50. 


Seldom does on find a book which “arrives” in as many ways as this. Miss 
Holtby, the author-daughter of a local government official in England, has written 
a story about English local government which is entrancing reading and is also 
sociologically adequate. The plot concerns a love affair between a country “‘gen- 
tleman” whose economic position is in decay, and a red-haired local school 
teacher. Both are victims of circumstances which bear them away from their 
strongest personal yearnings and into tragedies of unrequited life desires. Mech- 
anical divisions of the book are titled according to the division of affairs in Eng- 
lish local government such as “‘education,”’ “‘small holdings,” “poor relief,” ‘‘f- 
nance,” and “town planning.” Each section not only sustains the Dostoyefsky- 
like story of the book, but also by a clever arrangement carries the community 
realistically through its struggle with particular problems. The work combines 
the realism of an English Main Street with that of a Winesburg, Ohio. Although 
it is not a story written written primarily for author profit, it has sold widely be- 
cause it is an artistic representation of real life. It is as penetrating as Reymont's 
Peasants and nearer to the American scene. It is one of those books which when 
once picked up, is not put down until the end is reached. Moreover, many peo- 
ple will want to reread it. At the same time, one is being informed in a most 
pleasant manner about the English rural scene and the coming American scene 
as we are now struggling to make it. South Riding deserves a place in every good 
library and should be assigned reading for professors and students. 


Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Further Upward in Rural India. By D. Spencer Hatch. Madras, Humphrey Mil- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 200. Rs. 2. 8. 


This work is a sequel to Up From Poverty in Rural India, which is in its third 
edition and has been translated into several languages. Dr. Hatch’s training cen- 
ter for rural workers at Martandam in Travancore is reported by competent ob- 
servers to be the most successful “rural reconstruction” project in India. Similar 
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centers have been founded under the direction of men trained by him in several 
Indian States. In this book he continues in a conversational style his account of 
the methods he employs, of his successes and failures. Its chief value is as a 
guidebook for missionaries and others who are working with backward peoples, 
but there is much of sociological interest, particularly from the standpoint of com- 
munity organization. Dr. Hatch shows how he stimulates initiative of the vil- 
lagers and founds village improvement on the principles of self-help. He indi- 
cates a tendency to move out from the crowded villages for better sanitary condi- 
tions and greater freedom from the social control of the village. His methods of 
training his assistants and “honorary secretaries” are particularly valuable, and 
his emphasis on a comprehensive program of social work, including the spiritual, 
mental, physical, economic, and social, is based not only upon scientific theory, 
but also upon the test of his own experience. It is an excellent book for rural 
social workers and rural rehabilitation agents to read and ponder over. 


Cornell University DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Spotlights on the Culture of India. By James Lowell Hypes. Washington: The 
Daylion Company, 1937. Pp. 368. $3.00. 


This interpretative description of Indian life is based on the author’s observa- 
tions for the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 1931-32, and on wide reading 
and correspondence. Being more than a travelogue, it is well documented 
throughout. Chapters on Contemporary Social Movements and Emergent Leader- 
ship in India are contributed by specialists in these subjects. Twenty-four well 
selected illustrations depicting various phases of Indian life add greatly to the 
understanding of the subject matter. 

Topics range from a general statement on Indian population and interesting 
items regarding travel in India to matters of religion and arts and contemporary 
social movements. Perhaps of most immediate interest to the rural sociologist 
is Section III on Economic Institutions and Practices which deals with Indian 
agriculture, farm standards of living, markets, and social and cultural factors as 
they affect economic life. A chapter on the Indian Cow shows the importance of 
cattle as a source of power, fuel, food, and as objects of veneration. 

In the last chapter Professor Hypes generalizes on the cultural implications of 
his findings. Some of the more important present-day problems include those of 
debt, disease, hunger, sanitation, caste rule, and folkways that hinder agricultural 
improvement. The cultural setting must be taken into account in the attempt to 
solve such problems, the roots of which go deep into the culture of the country ; 
hence the average westerner is at a disadvantage in appreciating their significance 
to the Indian people. Rather than condemn those elements of the Indian culture 
which do not compare favorably with western standards, the author wisely con- 
cludes that India has much to teach us and that “if the West can contribute her 
science and her spirit of endeavor to India, India, in turn, has a spirit of repose 
and philosophical contemplation, which the West very much needs.” 


Louisiana State University HAROLD HOFFSOMMER 
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Japan in Transition. By Emil Lederer and Emy Lederer-Seidler. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 260. $3.00. 


To the rural sociologist as well as the layman Japan in Transition may render 
a distinct service toward ordering and clarifying Western notions of Japanese 
society and culture. For two years the authors lived in Japan (Professor Lederer 
served on the faculty at the Imperial University of Tokyo), and their book ap- 
pears to be based on a sympathetic yet objective understanding of its people. 
The present work is a revision of an earlier one, Japan-Europa: Wandlungen in 
Osten, published in Germany in 1929. 

The authors begin with the interrelation of the people and their physical en- 
vironment and then go on to set forth the age-old Asiatic fusion of religion, 
myth, and history as a basic feature of the social system. Cultural backgrounds 
of the contemporary regime are briefly traced, as is the influence of linguistic 
peculiarities upon the art, science, thinking, and temperament of the Japanese. 
Particularly illuminating is the chapter dealing with stereotyped conventions of 
the home, the dearth of spontaneity, the deeply rooted subjugation of the indi- 
vidual, and the pervasive emphasis upon social forms which are “‘inevitable in a 
static world that would persist in the strength, the security and the fastness 
which until yesterday were characteristic of the East.” Japan’s cultural indebted- 
ness to China is discussed, but important differences between the two countries 
are pointed out, especially with regard to their respective organizations of the 
state. In bold relief against the cultural background of the East are set the prob- 
lems of a contemporary society which is attempting to assimilate the science and 
technology—but not the ethos—of the West. Three final chapters, “Japan and 
the West,” “Japanese Foreign Policy,” and “Basic Economic Problems,” review 
the difficulties which must be resolved in the process of transition. 

Generalized data are given in a frame of reference that is useful for socio- 
logical purposes. The book is analytical without being abstruse, affords a clear 
delineation of a culture pattern contrasting sharply with our own, and has the 
additional merit of being highly readable. 


Harvard University LoGAN WILSON 


Mexico’s Progress Demands Its Price. By Louis H. Warner. Boston: Chapman 
& Grimes, Mount Vernon Press, 1937. Pp. 344. $2.50. 

The Old Sheriff and Other True Tales. By Lafayette Hanchett. New York: 
Margent Press, 1937. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


Mr. Warner’s work has a somewhat misleading title. It is an ordinary travel 
book based on a three-month tour of Mexico by the author. He traces his jour- 
ney from place to place and comments on almost every phase of Mexican history 
and civilization, including wars, social life, and the general culture. The chapters 
are rather arbitrarily determined and there is no logical pattern in this undocu- 
mented work. Many of the author’s conclusions appear to be sound, although 
the logic on which they are based is often questionable; as, for example, that 
found in the following quotation: 
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I have no doubt in the world that in the main our developments down in 
Mexico were fundamentally greedy and as such abusive. I do not care a flip 
for what anyone may say to the contrary; that statement goes and is true in 
the large sense generally, and particularly is it so of recent years. . . . Rave 
your head off at this if you like, but the more you do the more I shall be 
convinced of the truth of it all, and in direct ratio to your protest I will 
think you are a part and parcel of it. P. 324. 

Those who are familiar with the Spanish language will be somewhat annoyed 
by the frequent misspelling of Spanish words and phrases, some of which are as 
follows: 

Momientito (momentito), p. 55; miradors (miradores), p. 74; aguadiente 
(aguardiente), p. 91; hilado, (helado), p. 97; ejedor (ejido), p. 105; pro- 
nunciamento (pronunciamiento), pp. 124, 134; cervesa (cerveza), p. 193; 
les banditos (/os bandidos), p. 196; robozas (rebozos), p. 204; and there 
are others. Also the world asininity is spelled assinity on page 170. 
Such errors will not increase the confidence of the reader in the authenticity of 
the information. In spite of the above criticisms, the book contains many interest- 
ing experiences and no doubt will be thoroughly enjoyed by many. 

Mr. Hanchett’s book is a collection of thirty-eight stories, all of which are 
either about people he knew, or about his own adventures, and are concerned 
with the early history of Colorado and Utah. In his foreword he says: “The in- 
cidents recorded cover actual happenings to the men and women whose names 
appear upon its pages.” The tales are divided into three groups, the first con- 
taining fifteen stories covering ninety-two pages concerned with “pioneer days.” 
Because of their distinctly rural setting, these pioneer tales will probably be more 
interesting to rural sociologists than the others. The second group consists of six 
stories concerning “big business.’”” The third includes seventeen stories about 
“travel adventures.” Most of these tales have a touch of humor and should pro- 
vide the reader with an evening or two of diversion. 


Connecticut State College N. L. WHETTEN 


Principles of Sociology. By Edward Alsworth Ross, 3rd ed. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. xxvi, 728. $4.00. 


In this edition Professor Ross’s famous book undergoes considerable change 
and is brought up to date by the inclusion of contemporary data and illustrations. 
Although the book is still divided into eleven parts the arrangement of the 
materials and topics contained in these parts differs considerably from that of the 
1929 edition. Thus Part XI (“Sociological Principles”) of the 1929 Edition 
has given way to “Projection into the Future” and the materials included in 
“Sociological Principles” have been placed in other sections of the book. As an 
example the subjects “Anticipation” and “Individualization” (Chapters LIV and 
LVI of the 1929 edition) are now found in Part VII (‘‘Society and the Indi- 
vidual”). The new book also contains a chapter devoted to international conflict 
and war (Chapter XXVII). 
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In general the new book is a marked improvement over the other two editions. 
The materials are better arranged, the style is clearer, and its format is more at- 
tractive. The reader will also find that Professor Ross has given greater emphasis 
to social processes, thus portraying in an interesting manner the dynamics of 
society. The last two chapters will be found to be particularly stimulating. 

This third edition of Principles of Sociology will undoubtedly do a great deal 
towards further enhancing the book’s value and prestige. 


University of Minnesota Ex1Io D. MONACHESI 


The Rules of Sociological Method. By Emile Durkheim, tr. by Sarah A. Solovay 
and Hohn H. Mueller; ed. by George E. G. Catlin. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 1x, 146. $2.00. 


This current translation of Les Régles de la méthode sociologique introduces 
many American students to Durkheim’s famous pioneering classic in the field of 
social methodology, originally published in 1895. For the past two decades, how- 
ever, it has been variously treated and criticized by contemporary theorists; that 
its influence remains unabated is convincingly demonstrated by the appearance of 
this English version. 

The sustained prominence enjoyed by this brief manual is largely a result of 
fundamental problems it raises in the attempt to formulate a refined and precise 
method for the study of human organization. Foremost among these challenging 
issues and the one around which the others are entrenched is the perennial con- 
troversy of realism versus nominalism. By embracing a position approaching 
social realism, Durkheim, in contradistinction to his great contemporary, G. 
Tarde, insists that “social facts are to be treated as things,” that “social phenom- 
ena are external to individuals,” that “these facts reside exclusively in the very 
society itself which produces them, and not in its parts, i.e., its members,” and 
that “social facts do not differ from psychological facts in quality only: they 
have a different substratum, they evolve in a different milieu, and they depend 
on different conditions.”” Further, he explicitly offers two objective characterist- 
ics, exteriority and constraint, to differentiate social facts from nonsocial facts. 
Whatever may be the virtues and deficiencies of these criteria, it is immediately 
obvious why the literal minded perceive mysticism and an untenable limitation 
of the social field, whereas others with a more liberal view, find in them less 
fault and more lasting worth. Regardless of the abundant intellectual wrangling 
over these salient points it is certain that in this work Durkheim justly and pro- 
ficiently diverted much attention in social research from the individual to the 
social group. Its value to rural sociology is outstanding because, to use Durk- 
heim’s terminology, we deal with the “more realistic” groups. If urban research 
can still continue to play with nominalistic ideas, that does not free us from an 
obligation to attempt to explain the rural community by the use of some of Durk- 
heim’s hypotheses. 


Louisiana State University Homer L. Hitt 
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Economics and Cultural Change. By Russell A. Dixon and E. K. Eberhart. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xi, 550. $3.50. 


The authors ambitiously aim “to explain the origin and evolution of the pres- 
ent economic system and to show the relationship of any economic system to its 
enveloping culture,” and “to show how the methods of production shape social 
attitudes. . . . The purpose is threefold: to trace the evolution of modern indus- 
trialism ; to evaluate the contributions of each of the preceding cultures; and to 
study the forces promoting change in modern industrial society itself.”” Examined 
data are treated historically with an economic emphasis and from a “cultural” 
point of view. It is expected by the authors that this will serve as an introduction 
to the social sciences. 

Descriptions of primordial economics and the beginnings of social life contain 
many facile generalizations about the origins of race and human culture which 
lead to the belief that the writers either have in their possession a vast body of 
archaeological evidence hitherto unknown or that they have allowed their imagina- 
tions to work overtime. Anthropologists probably would be glad to have evidence 
that cranial capacity has a significant positive correlation with “intelligence” in 
any sense of the word, especially in the cases of Piltdown, Heidelberg, Nean- 
derthal, or Cro-Magnon man. Social anthropologists and sociologists would un- 
doubtedly welcome new evidence of totemism and kinship organization in the 
Paleolithic period. 

Despite this it seems significant that two economists have written a book 
trying to utilize data of the other social sciences in considering the extra-economic 
factors which operate in social relationships. Such an attempt suggests the futility 
of modern social science ““departmentalism” and the sterile results of one-factor 
explanations of social processes. If it were possible to say as much for the end- 
product as for the authors’ intentions, this book would be more than outstanding. 
The work has tried to cover too much ground without co-ordinating the data 
around a central theoretical scheme. Besides this, the authors have further hin- 
dered themselves with loose terminology and antiquated psychological postulates 
of “wants” and “desires” which tend to leave an ambiguous picture in the mind 
of the student. 


Pennsylvania State College G. T. BowDEN 


Social Psychology. By Daniel Katz and Richard L. Schanck. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv, 700. $3.75. 


This elementary text attempts to present the data and concepts of social psy- 
chology in a systematic framework which is based chiefly upon the work of E. B. 
Holt, F. H. Allport, and G. W. Allport. Relying heavily upon experimental 
data, the writers try to resolve “the complex problems of societal evolution . . . 
into the problems of individual psychology.” However, they recognize the var- 
ious possible levels of abstraction in the analysis of social behavior, and their crit- 
icisms of alleged sociological realism, as represented by Sumner, seem to be valid. 
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The four-fold division of the book has the advantage of introducing the stu- 
dent to the possibility of valid interpretations at different levels of explanation. 
Whether or not this outweighs possible confusion and lack of integration in the 
mind of the beginning student as a result of these shifts of exphasis must be 
decided by the teacher. 

Part I discusses social institutions from the standpoint of F. H. Allport’s “mul- 
ti-individual” philosophy. 

Part II is in many respects the most valuable. The treatment of drives, motives, 
and of the development of behavior in social situations gives balanced recognition 
to both biological and social factors. There may be some question as to the cog- 
nitive value of the concepts of adience and cross-conditioning, but the discussion 
is generally concise and informative. The emphasis placed upon the learning- 
socializing process and the discriminating treatment of opposed theories of learn- 
ing are other good points. 

In part III the analyses of the methodology of personality studies and of the 
structural and developmental aspects of personality are of particular interest to 
the sociologist. A vote of thanks is due the authors for their lucid presentation of 
the meaning and limitation of intelligence tests. Chapter XV, on the relation of 
culture to personality, presents many challenging statements, including a criticism 
of Oswald Spengler. 

Part IV, a discussion of social change, indicates that breadth of scope has re- 
sulted in some difficulties of arrangement and integration. Also, the effort to 
avoid “non-existent entities” 4 /a Spengler appears also to have led them too far 
in the direction of an exaggerated nominalistic emphasis. We may well agree 
that beliefs in certain “group realities” are related to some very disturbing events 
in the modern world; nevertheless, social psychology must adequately reckon 
with the tangible fact of such influences. Is it too much to suggest that the ques- 
tion of group or institutional “reality” from an evaluative angle should be kept 
separate from the factual question of the extent to which behavior is a resultant 
of extra-individual relations and symbols? 


Harvard University Rosin M. WILLIAMS 


Collective Behavior. By Richard T. LaPiere. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiii, 577. $4.00. 


What is commonly known as social psychology is usually presented more from 
a nominalistic than from a realistic point of view, and many of the attempts to 
synthesize psychology and sociology have yielded a mixture rather than a fusion. 
In his recently published Collective Behavior, Richard T. LaPiere has developed 
an approach which will doubtless prove acceptable to most sociologists. In the 
preface an awareness is expressed that in the concern with the effects of inter- 
actions upon individual personalities, not enough sociopsychological attention 
has been given to social interactions themselves. The author sets himself the task 
of dealing with types of phenomena limited “to those which pertain to the inter- 
actions which occur in specific social situations.” 
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Four main types of interaction are considered: cultural (institutional, conven- 
tional, formal, and regimental behavior), recreational (congenial, audience, and 
public behavior), control (exchange, politic, and nomothetic behavior), and 
escape (panic, revelous, fanatical, and rebellious behavior). Social interactions 
are in turn classified on the basis of five indexes: “the orgin and function of the 
interaction ; its ideologies ; the membership of the situation; the relationship be- 
tween the overt behavior of the members and their covert feeling states; and the 
personnel, the character, and the role of leadership.” Within this systematic ap- 
proach a wide variety of data is brought together and discussed on a simple yet 
adequate theoretical level. The whole arrangement is a most logical one and no- 
where are the data pushed into arbitrary categories. 

Some of the chapters hardly rise above the level of generalized description, and 
hence do not achieve a scientific status, but the author does not fall back on psy- 
chological ‘‘principles,” and jargon is noticeably absent. The falsity of the ra- 
tional-irrational dichotomy is carefully avoided and the treatment of cultural 
types of interaction shows an acute perception of the difference between high 
seriousness and mere rigmarole. Each section of the book is well documented 
with timely material drawn from popular and scientific literature, and the adept 
use of illustrative and supplementary matter shows a subtle insight which en- 
hances the authenticity of the theoretical analysis. Because of its many good 
features, this work certainly merits investigation on the part of rural sociologists 
interested in collective behavior. 


Harvard University LOGAN WILSON 


The Family: Past and Present. Ed. by Bernhard J. Stern for the Commission on 
Human Relations. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. Pp. 
xiv, 461. $2.75. 


The Family: Past and Present is one of a series of books sponsored by the 
Commission on Human Relations in its attempt to help young people with the 
problems of contemporary American life. It consists of a group of selections 
designed to give young readers a glimpse into the structure and functioning of 
primitive, historical, and modern families. A large portion of the book is de- 
voted to a portrayal of American family life in different social classes and in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The readings were drawn from a wide variety of 
sources and are greatly enhanced by some interesting and well-chosen photo- 
graphs. 

The editor’s attempt to survey all literature dealing with the family led to the 
inclusion of several articles of questionable merit. For example, although the 
success of Tobacco Road as a stage production is not to be challenged, selections 
from it hardly deserve a place with the sociological analyses of Robert H. Lowie, 
Arthur W. Calhoun, Ralph Linton, L. T. Hobhouse and others appearing in the 
same volume. No attempt is made to analyze the divergent family types, but the 
arrangement of the chapters and the general tenor of the readings suggest that 
one of the objectives of the book is to trace the development of the family from 
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its primitive beginnings to the present. The editor assiduously avoids prejudicing 


the reader with any comment beyond a few words at the beginning of each 
section. 


Harvard University 


WALTER C. McKAIN, Jr. 




















News Notes and Announcements 


First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
DECEMBER 28-30, 1938 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Headquarters 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
10:00-12:00 A.M.—FIRST GENERAL SESSION, J. H. Koxs, Presiding 
Founders’ Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


“THE RURAL COMMUNITY” 


Presidential Address, “Criteria of Rural Community Formation,’ 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University 

“The Development of Planned Rural Communities,” Charles P.. 
Loomis, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

“Diagnosing Rural Community Organizations,” Douglas Ensminger, 
Cornell University 

Discussion of the above papers, published in Rural Sociology, led by 
N. L. Whetten, Connecticut State College 
A. B. Hollingshead, University of Indiana 
Lewis Wade Jones, Fisk University 
M. B. Smith, Louisiana State University 
A. F. Wileden, University of Wisconsin 


General Discussion 


3:00-5:00 p.M.—SECOND GENERAL SESSION, Cari C. TAyLor, Pre- 
siding, Founders’ Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


“SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM” 


“Social Aspects of Farm Labor in the Pacific States,” Paul H. Landis, 
Washington State College 

“Social Aspects of Farm Labor in the South,” Harold C. Hoffsommer, 
Louisiana State University 

“Social Aspects of Farm Labor in the Midwest,” Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa 
State College 

Discussion of the above papers, published in Rural Sociology, led by 
Olaf Larson, Colorado State College 
E. D. Tetreau, University of Arizona 
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Geo. B. Hill, University of Wisconsin 
B. O. Williams, Clemson College 
C. O. Brannen, University of Arkansas 


General Discussion 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
12:00 Noon—JOINT LUNCHEON with the American Farm Economic 

Association and the American Sociological Society, English Room, De- 

troit-Leland Hotel 

“Social Effects of Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Agriculture,” 
C. Horace Hamilton, Texas A. & M. College 

Discussion led by 
W. E. Grimes, Kansas State College 
R. C. Smith, Farm Security Administration, Indianapolis 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—THIRD GENERAL SESSION, Dwicut SANDERSON, Pre- 
siding, Founders’ Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND BUSINESS 


Report of the Committee on Teaching, Wilson Gee, University of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman 

Report of the Committee on Extension Work, J. B. Schmidt, Ohio 
State University, Chairman 

Report of the Committee on Research, C. Horace Hamilton, Texas 
A. & M. College, Chairman 

Work of the Division of Farm Pupulation and Rural Life, Carl C. 
Taylor, in charge 

Business Meeting 


FripAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00-11:30 A.M. and 2:00-4:00 P.M—-ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS. 
The following round tables will be held and others will be arranged 
for any groups who are interested in particular topics and advise the 
Secretary by Thursday noon. These round tables are for informal dis- 
cussion of topics of special interest to particular members. 
Cultural Areas, C. E. Lively, Chairman 
Parlor D, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Extension Workers, B. L. Hummel, Chairman 
Parlor F, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Student Round Table (a student), Chairman 
Parlor J, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
Research Relations with Federal Agencies, T. J. Woofter, Jr., Chairman 
Parlor K, Hotel Book-Cadillac 
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HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters of the Rural Sociological Society of America will be at 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, where a registration and information desk will be main- 
tained. Members are requested to register upon arrival. 
| Reservations should be made early. Rates at the Book-Cadillac are as follows: 

Single room, bath—$3.00-$7.00 

Double room, bath—$5.00-$9.00 
At the Detroit-Leland: 

Single room, bath—$2.50-$5.00 

Double room, bath—$4.00-$7.00 
And at Hotel Tuller: 

Single room, bath—$2.00-$3.50 

Double room, bath—$4.00-$5.50 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION WORK 


European travel, political adventure, and teaching away from home occupied 
the time of the members of this committee so much during this year that there 
was little time taken to develop a program for the Association in the Extension 
field. By correspondence much effort was spent however in working on plans 
for the Lexington Conference of Extension Rural Sociologists. 

Official approval for this conference was obtained from the Land Grant 
College Association in July. However, in the absence of authorized travel, no 
program committee meeting was held, nor was there any such program com- 
mittee officially appointed. At press time the plans for this conference included 
discussions of topics suggested by several Extension Rural Sociologists as follows: 


RE-EVALUATION OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


OBJECTIVES 
1. Objectives for the Agricultural Extension Service 
i Dr. C. B. Smitu, U. S. Agricultural Extension Service 
2. Objectives for Rural Sociology Extension in the Agricultural Colleges 
Dr. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Chairman, Rural Social Organization, 
Cornell 
3. Discussion 





RELATIONSHIPS 
1. Relationship of Rural Sociology Extension to Emergency Problems and 
Programs 
PHILIP BECK, Assistant Regional Director, Indianapolis 
2. Relationship of Rural Sociology Extension to Extension Administration 
and to other programs in the Agricultural Extension Service 
H. C. RaMsoweEr, Director of Agricultural Extension, Ohio 
3. Discussion 
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METHODS 
Planning: 
1. Comprehensive yet Logical and Democratic Approaches to Group Plan- 
ning and to Social Planning 
Dr. C. C. TayLor, Division Farm Population, U.S. D. A. 
2. Plans and Experiences in County Organization and Co-ordination for 
Effective Extension Work 
B. L. HUMMEL, Extension Sociologist, Virginia 
3. Discussion 


Leadership Training: 
1. Some Tested Organizational Procedures in Leadership Training 
A. F. WILEDEN, Rural Sociologist, Wisconsin 
2. Successful Educational Methods in Leader Training 
a. Training Organization Leaders 
Dr. D. E. LinpstroM, Rural Sociologist, Illinois 
b. Training Recreation Leaders 
R. B. Tom, Extension Rural Sociologist, Rural Economics, Ohio 
State University * 
c. Training Discussion Leaders 
MARTIN ANDERSON, Agricultural Extension, Wisconsin 
3. Discussion 





In carrying out this program the persons named for specific subtopics are to 
give a five to seven-minute opening statement, certainly not longer than ten min- 
utes. Extension Administrators and Program Supervisors of Extension Service 
are expected to be well represented. N 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 
Dr. W. H. Stacy, lowa, was appointed in September to succeed C. O. Vaughan, 

Clemson College, S. C., who resigned because of the increased demands made 
upon his time by active participation in his state’s congressional campaign. With 
reference to the matter of merging the older National Association of Rural So- 
ciology Extension Workers into the Rural Sociological Society of America as it is 
now set up with a standing committee on Extension the committee recommends 
that only this one form, the new organization, be maintained.* 

J. P. Scumipt, Chairman 

Mary Eva DUTHIE 

W. H. Stacy | 


* This merger was effected, with forty-two workers present from fourteen states and 
several U. S. D. A. officers. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The Census of Population and Agriculture is being increasingly utilized by 
rural sociologists as the basis of research studies. In view of the approaching 
date when another Census will be taken, it seems appropriate to suggest certain 
changes in procedure which it is thought would improve the accuracy and increase 
the usefulness of the information collected. These suggestions may be grouped 
into two classes, one applying to the schedule and method of enumeration, and 
the second referring to the tabulation plans. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVISION OF THE CENSUS SCHEDULE AND 
ENUMERATION PROCEDURE 


1. It is desirable to obtain more accurate information concerning the farm 
population. It is doubtful if this can be achieved without obtaining information 
concerning incidental agricultural production on small plots of land. It seems 
fairly obvious that a considerable proportion of the change in the number of 
farms and consequently in the size of the farm population from one Census date 
to another, is due to the method of determining whether or not small plots of 
land in the vicinity of urban areas shall be classed as farms. 

At the present time there are probably as many definitions of a farm as there 
are enumerators. It is suggested that the enumerators be instructed to secure in- 
formation concerning the agricultural production on all plots of land greater than 
a given size. This size apparently should be smaller than the present limit of 
three acres. The decision as to whether a plot of land shall be called a farm 
should be made in the central tabulating office at the time of coding. Not only 
would this system make possible a more uniform definition of a farm, but it 
would also furnish information concerning part-time farms. 

2. A question on migration should be included on both the population and 
the agricultural schedules. On the population schedule, questions should be of 
this form: “Where were you living April 1, 1930?” The question on farm mi- 
gration on the 1935 Census of Agriculture should be retained in 1940 and re- 
vised to show the race of the migrants. 

3. If possible, it would be desirable to include questions concerning the year 
of marriage, total number of children born, and the total number of children 
living. 

4. More data should be collected concerning the amount and kind of nonfarm 
employment of persons living on the farm. Provision should be made to show 
whether or not this was relief work, or whatever form such activities may take by 
1939. The presence of a large number of persons who had work relief employ- 
ment off the farm during 1934 makes it difficult to interpret the figures of the 
1935 Agricultural Census. 

5. An effort should be made to secure information for plantations where they 
exist. This may necessitate counting croppers as farm operators, in accordance 
with previous usage, and in addition making some arrangement whereby they 
can be grouped into the several plantations to which they are attached. The im- 
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portance of the plantation form of organization in the Southern States seems to 
warrant the additional effort this would involve. 

6. It is important that methods be devised for checking the completeness and 
accuracy of the enumeration. This may involve a re-survey in several areas by a 
specially trained group of enumerators or some similar procedure which can be 
adapted to the administrative procedure of the Census. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TABULATION OF CENSUS DATA 


1. It is essential that the Farm and Population schedules be closely co-ordi- 
nated during coding and tabulation, so that the data concerning farm population 
in the Population Volumes will agree with those in the Agricultural Volumes. 

2. Separate tabulations for unincorporated villages above a given size such as 
50, 250, etc., would be desirable. This is especially important in New England 
where villages seldom incorporate even with a population as high as 5,000 to 
10,000. 

3. Since the town rather than the county is the political unit in New England, 
it is suggested that as many as possible of the items in the present county series 
should be tabulated by towns for the New England States. 

4. With the increasing importance of metropolitan areas, it is desirable that 
plans be formulated for increasing the amount of information which is tabulated 
for such areas. Before such tabulations can be satisfactorily made, it is essential 
that a better definition of metropolitan area be decided upon. The plan of tabu- 
lation should be revised so that detailed information can be presented for the 
entire area, for the central city, and for the territory outside the central city. 

5. Consideration should be given to the advisability of revising the geographic 
divisions of the Census to conform more closely to economic and social areas. It 
is true that difficulties will be encountered in defining such areas and in maintain- 
ing comparable tabulation from one Census to another, but it seems likely that 
the usefulness of this information would outweigh such difficulties. 

6. In the 1930 Census of Agriculture, questions were included for the first 
time concerning value of products sold or traded. The returns from these ques- 
tions in connection with others on the Agricultural schedule provided for the 
classification of farms not only by value of product but also by type of farming. 
For the first time the number of farms producing products valued at less than 
$250, $250 to $400, etc., was available by counties. This information is of para- 
mount importance to students of rural standards of living. The retention of these 
questions in 1940 is very desirable not only for the information which they will 
yield concerning conditions at that time, but also for the information concerning 
the changes which have taken place since 1930. 

7. Under the residence classification used in 1930, the urban farm population 
is a disturbing element, belonging in part with the other urban and in part with 
the rural farm. As the simplest procedure for classification, it is suggested that 
tabulations be made showing the urban farm population by sex, age, and occu- 
pation by states. 

8. There is increasing demand for data showing the number of persons at- 
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tached to a given branch in industry. It is suggested therefore than an attempt 
be made in 1940 to determine the number of persons attached to agriculture, 
either as their own occupation or as the occupation of the person upon whom they 
are primarily dependent. The increasing use of farms, for residential purposes 
only, makes such a classification important. 

9. Tenants and croppers should be separated from owners in occupational 
tables which now combine tenants and owners as farm operators. 

10. There should be tabulation of the number of unpaid family workers by 
the tenure status of the operator. In a few states it would be desirable to segre- 
gate unpaid family workers who are assisting agricultural laborers as fruit or 
vegetable pickers, contract laborers, etc. 

11. Because of the wide use to which the ratio of children to women is put, it 
would be desirable to include the number of women from twenty to forty-four 
by residence, marital status, and color in county tabulations. 

12. It is recognized that the Bureau of Census must consider its schedules con- 
fidential and that unless the public has confidence that the Bureau of the Census 
respects this pledge, the work of the Bureau would be seriously impaired. It is 
suggested however that consideration be given to the possibility of making avail- 
able to properly qualified institutions and persons certain parts of the original 
data for further study. This might be done by reproducing the requisite columns 
and omitting names by some photographic procedure. 

13. It is realized that it is impossible to make the large quantity of detailed 
tabulations of Census data which are now desired, with the limited funds avail- 
able for such work. Although many items of information such as total popula- 
tion are valuable only if a total count is made, many characteristics and attributes 
of both persons and farms can be satisfactorily studied from a tabulation of a 
sample of the entire body of data. The sample could be selected in several ways, 
and the method of selection could be varied with the type of information tabu- 
lated. Thus, some data might be tabulated for a few states or cities only while 
other data might be tabulated by taking a random sample of one-fifth, one-tenth, 
or some other proportion of the total number of schedules. 

Although this procedure represents a departure from customary Census proce- 
dure, it is believed that the additional information which would be made avail- 
able, would warrant its trial, at least in an experimental manner, at the 1940 
Census. This is true even though a total count must be made of many items 
and even though the cost of tabulation is not directly proportional to the number 
of schedules utilized. 

The Research Committee invites further suggestions on the United States Cen- 
sus as well as criticisms of the above memorandum. It is contemplated that a 
revised edition of the above memorandum will be presented to the Bureau of 
Census at an early date. 

C. Horace HAMILTON, Chairman 
HAROLD F. DoRN 
NATHAN L. WHETTEN 
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University of Arizona:—In order to furnish original data to local county 
agents about living conditions and population, Mr. A. B. Ballantyne, Extension 
Specialist in Rural Sociology, has made a number of studies of small isolated com- 
munities depending upon irrigation for their support. 


A new study was begun in September, 1938, taking up the subject of farm 
leases for Arizona irrigated farms, as related to land and water conservation and 
the stabilization of farm renters. Dr. George W. Barr, Agricultural Economist, 
and Dr. E. D. Tetreau, Rural Sociologist, co-operate in this Experiment Station 
project. 


Colorado State College:—Dr. R. W. Roskelly, recently of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology for the year 
1938-39. Olaf F. Larson, Associate Professor of Sociology, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to take the position of regional sociologist in the Southern 
Great Plains with the Land Utilization Program of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Louisiana State University:—Louisiana State University has recently acquired 
the private economics library of Richard T. Ely. The collection represents the 
acquisition of sixty years, and includes 7,500 volumes, 10,000 pamphlets, more 
than 200 boxes of manuscripts, and 70 shelves of unbound periodicals and docu- 
ments. 


Social Science Research Council :—The Council announces Grants-in-Aid to be 
awarded in the spring of 1939 to mature scholars possessing the doctor's degree, 
or whose published works have shown a capacity for productive research. They 
are offered for the purpose of assisting staff members of the colleges and univer- 
sities of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, and are 
designed to aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. 

For further information, write the Grants-in-Aid Secretary, Social Science Re- 
search Council, at 230 Park Avenue, New York City, well in advance of January 
5, 1939, stating previous research experience, nature of project, and amount of 
aid required ; application blanks will not be released without this information. 


Texas A. & M. College:—With the co-operation of the Works Progress and 
Farm Security administrations, studies of recent changes in farm tenancy and 
farm labor are under way. The relation of recent farm mechanization and crop 
control to the problems being studied is being given special attention. This study 
will cover approximately 450 large-scale farms and plantations located in twenty- 
six counties where cotton is the major farm enterprise. In addition to a record of 
mechanization and farm organization changes on these large farms, approximately 
five hundred records covering the status, mobility, employment, housing, incomes, 
and related data on farm laborers and their families will be obtained. Mr. W. C. 
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Holley, Assistant State Supervisor of Rural Research, W.P.A., is in active charge 
of the field work on this project. 


Another co-operative project with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
will begin October 15. This project provides for further study of cropping sys- 
tems and farm rental arrangements in relation to the agricultural adjustment pro- 
grams. 








Snel 
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